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INSTRUCTION IN LIP-READING 


To the Adult Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing 


The keynote of the method is training in synthetic understanding, the m= yer 
grasping of the thought as a whole, by watching the movements of the visible — — 
speech organs. 

Private and class instruction. Day and evening conversation and practice me oy 
classes. Lectures by lip-reading. Normal training course. Ask for circulars. - 

The New York School for the Hard-of-Hearing (Incorporated) e « 
inter 
E. 41st Street Edward B. Nitchie, Principal New York City 
sys Nitehie is the author of Lip-Reading: Principles and Practice ($1.50 net, postage extra), published by Frederich A. 
Stokes Co., the most widely used text-book on lip-reading, a handbook for teachers and for self-instruction. It may be ordered from the School or ( 
through any bookseller or the Volta Bureau. : | 
San Francisco School of Lip-Reading | Boston School of Lip Reading 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Principal Nitchie Method Used : 
Medal of Honor, Department of Education 
Vv r 
LINA M. CRAIN 
406 Geary Street San Francisco, Cal BOSTON, Mess, 
LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING Washington School of Lip-Reading 
For the Adult Deaf Method N St. 1 
"Miss Lucy Ella Case, uter t. 
408 Mason Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. = Washington, D. C. —_ — 
enver School of Lip-Reading | [— 
Central Institute for the Deaf cna Walle 
Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf. Miss B. L, WHITAKER, A. M. ae { 
Corrections in Defects of Speech. 513 Denham Building Denver, Colorado 
Vandeventer and Westminster St. Louis, Mo. ° 
MILWAUKEE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Nitchie Method Used 
Miss VIRGINIA SINCLAIR, A, B 
TH £ PITTS BU RG K SC 4 OOL 402 Providence Bldg., 410 Jefferson Street, Miiwaukee, Win 
FOR THE HARD-OF-HEARING Oakland School for the Hard-of Honig 
INSTRUCTION IN LIP-READING 

Miss ELIZABETH BRAND, Principal b Miss Elizabeth G, DeLany, A. B., : ai. P 

711 Oswego Street, Syracuse, N.Y. “ 

of 

Classes. Current Events 356 Sandford Avenue, Newark, N. J. to ta 

Classes. 

: MISS FRANCIS 3. TAPP 2 P 

Instruction in Lip-Reading 

5127 Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1527 Third Avenue Louisville, Ky. 

P 

Manhattan School for the Hard-of-Hearing || | : 
Private and Class Instruction in Lip-Reading. Lessons also in German. 4 P 
Moderate Terms. Conversation Classes and Lectures. Send for Circular. a bs 

MISS LOUISE I. MORGENSTERN, Principal 3 r 

7 East 42d Street — New York City - P 

ch 

Miss Morgenstern’s new book, “Lip-Reading for Class Instruction,” published by Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, New e - 
York City, isa practical textbook, intended for use in the class-room as well as for individual instruction; olno for eat P 
tion. Order from the Publisher or the Volta Bureau or the School. o 


(See additional lists of Teachers of Lip-Reading on two following ope) 
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Teachers Wanted and Teachers Wanting Positions 


Parents desiring teachers for private instruction during the vacation months may find it profitable to make known 
their need of a teacher some months in advance, as the best teachers usually have their plans perfected a month or two 


before vacation commences, 


WANTED — Strictly Oral Teacher for little girl nine 
years old. Fourth-grade work. Apply to Mrs. Emil Cohn, 
Brookhaven, Mississippi. 


Wanted by experienced teacher, a child defective in 
speech or hearing, during several hours daily, in New York 
or vicinity. References. Address, Box 1, Volta Bureau, 
Washington, D.C. 


Oral teacher with 8 years’ experience in primary and 
intermediate grades desires position, preferably in the 
East. Almira Hammond, 1222 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Outlines in Literature, Latin, His- 
tory, Geography, Grammar, Civics 


Every teacher of these subjects should have 
the list of our outlines—the oldest and most 
extensive list upon the market. A postal 
card request will bring you information in 
detail about all our publications, including 
EDUCATION, the oldest high-class Educa- 
tional Monthly Magazine in the United 
States. 


THE PALMER COMPANY 
120 Boylston Street BOSTON, MASS. 


Free to the 


DEAF 


This valuable com- 
pendium of the 
latest authoritative 
information on 
Deafness—48 pages 
with illustrations. 


Pages 13 to 18 Send a post-card today for this new 


“ Deafness and the Care book if you are deaf or losing your 
of the Ear,” by Dr. Abram hearing or are interested in some 


one who is. It costs nothing. We 


to adopt—how to relieve gathered this information together first ° 
garache. for our own use, and now offer a 


limited number of copies printed on 
Pages 19 to 24 heavy paper, bound in cloth, to all 
The Prevention of Deaf- 
ness,” by Dr. Adair Digh- whom it may help, absolutely free. 
ton — Warnings against This book does not raise false hopes | 
home remedies, diving, for those who are beyond assistance, 


Valsalva's method, etc. but it does show the ‘‘way out’’ tothose 


Pages 30 to 32 whocan be helped—tells what kinds of 
“The Fatigue of Denf- deafness can be benefited by artificial 
hess,” by Dr. Clarence aids and what kinds cannot—shows 


John Blake.consequences i instruments and also 
of the best electrical instruments and als 


relief. the newest mechanical aid to hearing. 
Pages 38 to 42 AUDI AID $7.50 
“Kinds of Deafness that 

Can Be Relieved "— what This is a marvelous little device that 
cases mechanical devices concentrates and maguifies the sound 
will help and what cases waves and transmits them to the ear in 
require electrical devices. natural pleasing tones. Its price of 
Pages 43 to 45 $7.50 puts it within reach of all. 


All this information is free. Write 

for it today. Simply say ‘‘ Send me the 
devices.” Fair price to new book on Deafness, Free.’ Address 


Pay for each. GLOBE EAR-PHONE CO. 


Pages 1- 5-30 Manufacturers of the famous 
pty Lorguette Phone and Desk Ear-Phone 


ment authorities. 78 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 


“ Best types of both me- 


WANTED —A capable refined woman with good ex- 


* ecutive ability, to take charge of the household departments 


inasmall school. Address, M. C., Volta Bureau, 1601 35th 
Street Northwest, Washington, D.C, 


Lady teacher for oral class of four or five pupils. Apply, 
stating salary required, to J. S. Gordon. Inspector of 
Schools, Vancouver, B. C. 


Present her with a 
years’ subscription for 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 


Engravers and Etchers 
Cuts for magazines and advertising. Established repu- 
tation for fine work at moderate prices. The Maurice 
we Engraving Co., Evening Star Bldg., Washington, 


AMERICAN MANUAL or FINGER POST-CARD ALPHABET 
Very neat and clear. Has the Gordon characters. Key 
letters are on cuff-buttons. In two styles: 1. The regular 
alphabetic form. 2. The twenty-six characters in nine 
words, for quick mastery. <A very helpful novelty. 
In packages of ten cards or more, one cent per card, 


postpaid. 
JAMES H. LOGAN 


237 Fourth Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BARRY’S FIVE-SLATE SYSTEM 


is particularly helpful in aiding backward 
children to acquire a good command of the 
Englishlanguage. Price, $1.50, net. Orderfrom 


KATHERINE F. BarRy, School for the Deaf, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


CORRECT ENGLISH 


HOW TO USE IT 
JOSEPHINE TURCK BAKER, Editor 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


For Progressive Men and Women, Business 
and Professional; Club-Women 
Teachers Students Ministers 
Doctors Lawyers Stenographers 
and for all who wish to 
Speak and Write Correct English 


Special Feature Every Month 
YOUR EVERY-DAY VOCABULARY 
HOW TO ENLARGE IT 


Sample Copy, | Oc.; Subscription Price, $2 a Year 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Josephine Turck Raker’s Standard Magazine and Books 
are recommended by The Volta Review. 
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THE VOLTA REVIEW 


PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF BETTER SPEECH 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, Chairman Advisory Committee 
FRED DELAND, Editor 


THt VOLTA REVIEW does not hold itself responsible for the opinions of its contributors. Courteous, concise 
discussions of timely topics are always welcomed, either in the form of letters to the Editor or otherwise. And if 
you disapprove of the editorial management of the magazine, do not hesitate to clearly point out its failings. Con- 
structive criticism is always serviceable. 
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APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


THE BEST BIRTHDAY 
AND HOLIDAY GIFT 


you can give is a paid membership in the 
Association that stands for delter speech: 
The American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 

For a paid membership, costing but $2 year, 
includes a year’s subscription to THE V OLTA 
REVIEW: the Speech-Reading and Speech 
Magazine. 

Make some friend happy twelve times during 
the next twelve months by sending $2 today to 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1601 35th Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 


To THE VOLTA BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D.C.: | 


I desireto become a member of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and inclose Two 
Dollars in payment of dues for twelve months commencing 


with the month of 


Name 


Address 


Date 
Membership entitles you to ‘The Volta Review’ without 
extra charge for twelve months. 
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Schools for Correcting Defective Speech 


vou STAMMER 


Attend no stammering school until you get 
my big FREE book and special rate. Largest 
and most successful institution of its kind in 
the world. ‘T'wo large modern school buildings 
fully equipped for treatment of stammering 
under my advanced natural method. Nosing- 
songing ortime-beating. Established 14 years. 
Known everywhere as the best. Personal 
instruction given each student. Write today 
for full particulars. 
LEE WELLS MILLARD, Pres., 
NORTH-WESTERN SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS, Inc. 
2315 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


STAMMERING 
CORRECTED 


By Natural, ScientificMethods 


AT THE LAMB SCHOOL 


1249 FRANKLIN ST., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CATALOG FREE UPON REQUEST 


Defects in Speech 


THE .CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


has added to its Faculty a specially trained and experienced Instructor for the 
CoRRECTION OF DEFECTS IN SPEECH. 
Individual attention is given to STAMMERING, STUTTERING, LISPING, and other 
Imperfections of Speech. For particulars address, 


ETHEL M. HILLIARD, Ph. B., Principal 
CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


Vandeventer Avenue and Westminster Place 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


PRINCIPLES OF SPEECH 


AND 


DICTIONARY OF SOUNDS 


INCLUDING 


DIRECTIONS AND EXERCISES 


FOR THE 
CURE OF STAMMERING 
BY THE LATE 
ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL 


In cloth binding, $1.50. In heavy paper binding, $1. 


KINESTHETIC TREATMENT 


(Physiological and Psychologic) 
Permanently Cures STAMMERING 


It perfects coordination of the nervous centers 
through neuro-muscular adjustment— establishes 
Mind Control—restores Confidence. 

Not a school; Individual Treatment only. 

Twenty years’ experience with individual cor- 
rections. 

Send for reprints of my articles in Medical 
Journals and Diagnosis Blanks. 


BERNARD CADWALLADER 
Speech and Voice Defect Specialist 
746 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


Defective Speech 


Parents of children with defective speech 
will find A. M. Bell’s 


‘Faults of Speech’”’ 


very helpful in correcting speech errors | 


in the home. 


Paper cover, 25 cts. Cloth Bound, 50 cts. 


The Volta Bureau, Washington, D.C. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL FOR 


STAMMERING 


Asa physician andspecialist I have given many years 
of close study and extensive teaching to the develop- 
ment of my system, the benefits of which have been 
very satisfactory and permanent. I desire educable 
and ambitious students, to whom I promise my 
personal services and interest—a feature of the 
greatest value. For an interesting booklet contain- 
ing particulars, call or address 


FRANK A. BRYANT, M. D., Principal 


26V West 40th Street New York 
Telephone, 1324 Bryant 


(See advertisement of Mrs, Frank A, Reed on last page of cover.) 
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ARBAUGH'S FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


and Children with Imperfect Hearing, Macon, Georgia. 


A small boarding and day school, using speech exclusively in all departments, with 
up-to-date methods, specially trained teachers, individual instruction, and refined home life. 


Children of four years received. College preparation. 


LIPp-READING TO ADULTS. 


An ideal climate for deaf children. 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 


THE DAVIDSON SCHOOL OF 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


S. G. Davidson, A. M., Lit. D., Director. 


Emma Florence West Davidson. 


TAMWORTH, N. H. 


MISS REINHARDT’S HOME-SCHOOL FOR 


LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. Children 
prepared for hearing schools. 
urbs of the City of Washington, which offers many edu- 
cational advantages. Address, 


The school is in the sub- 


Miss ANNA C. REINHARDT 
Kensington, Maryland. 


ETHEL M. HILLIARD, Pu. B., PRINCIPAL 


CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


PRIVATE HOME SCHOOL 
This School offers all advantages of Haclusively Oral Training and of a well-supervised 
Home for Boys and Girls who are too deaf to attend schools for normal children. 
The policy and scope of this school have been approved by an Advisory Council of prominent 
Ear Specialists and progressive Educators of the Deaf. 
Correspondence solicited. Send for announcement. 


Third School Year—September 25, 1916, to June 13, 1917. 


CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF, S. €. Cor. Vandeventer Ave, and Westminster Place, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


RUTH PAXSON, SECRETARY 


4to 14 years. Highest endorsements. Constant care. 


LANSDOWNE 


THE SANATORIUM SCHOOL 


An exclusive home school for delicate, nervous, or lame deaf children and children with defective speech. Constant 
association with hearing children offers the deaf child advantages not found in schools for the deaf alone. Ages, 
No feeble-minded. Catalogue. 


CLAUDIA M. REDD, Principal 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Binghamton Training School 


An ideal private home school for Nervous, Back- 
ward, and Mental Defectives. Noage limit. Physi- 
cal Culture, Manual Training, and all branches for 
the feeble-minded. Open the year round. Terms, 
$400 to $600 per year. Address, 

A. A. BOLDT, Superintendent 
84 Fairview Ave. Binghamton, N. Y. 


Home Place A HOSPITAL 


Individual development of physically or mentally retarded 
children. Stuttering and all: speech disorders; nervous 
irritability; slow mental action. Resident nurse. 


ALICE C. HINCKLEY, M. A., Director, 
2231 W. Grace St., Richmond, Va. Phone, Boulevard 1548 


(See advertisement of Wright Oral School on back cover page) 
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THE GRAY STONE WALL 
BY ANNA S. WARNER 


ITTLE My Lady found that every 

time she ran gaily down her happy 
way she ended by bumping herself hard 
against a gray stone wall. At first she 
did not know it was a wall; she just felt 
the bump. But as she grew into girlhood 
she began to understand that she lived 
surrounded by a great gray stone wall. 
This wall was built by an ogre called 
Defective Hearing and two of his at- 
tendants, Nervousness and Delicate Con- 
stitution. 

But Little My Lady was hopeful. She 
was so sure she could find some gate or 
at least a break she could slip through ; 
so each fresh path she could find she ran 
trustfully along. Soon she would grow 
so interested in the new path that she 
would forget all about the horrid old 
wall. Then bang she would run into it 
and know that this path, too, was closed 
to her. And many a night she sobbed 
her bitter disappointment to the soft, 
sympathetic pillow. 

As the years went on, the knowledge 
that perhaps she never could find a way 
began to come oftener and oftener ; that 
the great gray wall wasn’t just a part of 
childhood, but was always to be around 
her. But still she clung to the hope that 
there must be some way out—some way 
to get out and be some one, do something. 
She felt so sure she could, if only she 
could follow one path to its end; but each 
time the great gray wall loomed up to 
stop her just as she was most interested. 

One day, as she was sitting thinking 


and wishing, the Little White Bird came 
to her. 

“Did you ever think,” she chirped, 
“what a beautiful garden this could be 
made, sheltered by that gray wall? If all 
the paths only wound around in and out 
instead of all running right to the wall?” 

He looked so dear and spoke so at- 


-tractively that she had to listen to him. 


“But I have to go out in the Great 
Yonder to get my seeds and tools, as all 
the others do, and that is what I am try- 
ing to do.” 

“Oh, no indeed! Seeds are every- 
where. But you are looking so intently 
at the beautiful flowers you want you 
have hardly noticed the tiny brown seeds. 
Of course some out in the Great Yonder 
seem to just need to step into a store and 
buy the beautiful blooms. But we never 
know how much it cost them to get the 
purchase price. So work in your quiet 
garden. Cover the grim gray wall with 
the vines of Love and Contentment. 
Then people in the Yonder will learn of 
your garden and come to see it, so bring- 
ing the Yonder to you.” 

Then Snowy Owl, who had been lis- 
tening, wisely put in a word. 

“Though Lip Reading may not be able 
to tear down the Wall, it will build you 
a ladder to the top. Strand by strand, as 
you work and faithfully practise, your 
ladder will grow. Then you can do your 
part in welcoming and enjoying the Great 
Yonder as it comes to you in your own 
sweet garden.” 


LIP-READING EXPERIENCES 


BY SELINA SILVERFRIEND 


I AGREE with those who think that 
reading the lips at the motion-picture 
shows affords entertainment; in fact, it 
is one of my favorite means of recrea- 
tion. Seeing what is said makes the story 
more interesting and besides gives us the 
great pleasure of realizing that we can 
actually follow conversations that others 
do not understand. 

I was watching a story of Kentucky 
life, in which a man from the city, who 
had come to make his home in the moun- 
tains was considered an interloper by the 
natives. One of the mountaineers asked 
him what he was doing in those parts. 
On the screen were the words, “It is no 
concern of yours!” 
this is what I saw said: “It is none of 
your d— business!’ And the people near 
me wondered why I was laughing. An- 
other time I saw a man in speaking to 
another use a profane expression of six 
words which, I am sure, would never 
have passed a censor had he been a lip- 
reader. There are bits of conversation 
of a different type to be seen on the lips 
occasionally. The hero was standing 
alone in a thoughtful attitude ; the heroine 
came in softly from behind and, touching 
him, made a remark commonplace enough 
to delight a lip-reader, namely, “A penny 
for your thoughts.” A dancer in a public 
dance hall said to the fiddler, on the en- 
trance of a distinguished-looking man, 
“W ho is that man? He looks like a 
saint.” “No, he’s not a saint,” the fiddler 
replied ; “he spends his money and him- 
self on pleasure alone.” ‘The dancer (to 
herself) : “Oh, he must be a saint.” Two 
men were about to decide an important 
question by a fight. One of them turned 
suddenly to the other and said: “How 
can we fight? We have no weapons.” 
The dancer replied: “Fight with your 
hands, then.” 

I think the street-car is the next best 
place to the “movies” to enjoy the test 
of lip-reading power. Often I am highly 


But in the picture , 


entertained on the car. Once when I was 
sitting in the middle of the car and look- 
ing across and in front several seats to 
my right I saw two rather elderly gentle- 
men, one of whom was doing most of the 
talking, while the other had his back to- 
ward me. I discovered from the conver- 
sation that they were old war veterans. 
The speaker, who was facing the other 
and me, told of having come to Colorado 
as early as ’59, of having joined the First 
Colorado Volunteers, how they were 
called out to fight the Indians in the 
“massacree” (long ¢), how they were en- 
camped in a little valley surrounded by 
hills, etc. Then the subject was changed 
several times, when the other must have 
asked, “Did you know a certain Mr. 
——?” The answer that I saw was, 
“No, I did not know him, but I knew that 
there was such a person; he left Denver 
before I came and went farther west. I 
knew his brother, Henry P. , very 
well, as I bought a great deal of ‘stuff’ 
from him.” ‘This was the first extended 
conversation I had followed with my 
eyes. It was especially interesting, as I 
was a mere onlooker and not a partici- 
pant. I was so fascinated when I dis- 
covered how much I was “getting” that 
I scarcely took my eyes off the man’s face 
till I got off the car. 

Ten lip-reading lessons taken in an- 
other city some time ago gave me my 
first help. After that, practising at home 
was of some value, and has been made 
far more valuable since the opening of 
the lip-reading school here. I have been 
able to give considerable time and sys- 
tematic effort to the work of the school. 
Since I began this work friends who have 
not seen me for some time comment on 
my improvement in hearing, and those 
who are with me constantly speak of my 
increasing ability in following conversa- 
tion. I find myself gaining day by day 
and am “seeing so much” that my hopes 
are high for further accomplishment. 
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LETTERS FROM MOTHER TO HER DEAF CHILD 
BY ELIZABETH STEWART 


HE teacher plodded patiently 

through the pile of “home letters” 
written to her little deaf pupils, acquiring 
a semi-permanent frown as she did so, 
and making pencil notes now and then. 
“T wonder why it is,” she soliloquized, 
“that mothers will write to their deaf 
children as if the little people understood 
the entire dictionary, but will not even 
try to talk to them in words of one sylla- 
ble!” She read a letter aloud to herself: 


“DEAR ANNIE: 

“T was very glad to hear from you and 
to know you were having a good time. 
I took Dora to town with me yesterday 
and looked for a hat for you. I couldn’t 
find what I wanted, but found one that 
I think will do, and will send it to you 
after a while. We stopped at Aunt Jen- 
nie’s on our way home and stayed to 
dinner. All of them asked about you and 
hoped you were learning fast. Every- 
body sends love to you. You must be a 
good girl and write again soon. 

Your loving 

“Poor little Annie,” thought the 
teacher, as she shook her head; “she will 
know it is a letter from her mother and 
will hug it up close to her heart, prob- 
ably sleep with it under her pillow; but 
she will not understand a half dozen 
words in it. I wonder if mothers ever 
do read their children’s year books!” 

She looked over a few more letters, 
read one a second time, and her face 
brightened. “How does it happen that 
this mother understands that when a little 
deaf child has been patiently taught the 
meaning of ‘Mother loves you’ she has 
not the least understanding of what is 
meant by ‘Mother sends her love’? IT 
would like to send this letter to all moth- 
ers as a model.” 

This teacher was a delver after results ; 
so as she could not send the specimen 
letter around by hand, through Tur 
Vora REvIEw she gives it to all mothers 
of deaf children. 
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“DEAR JACK: 

“How do you do? Mother loves you. 
Your letter came. We were glad. We 
are well. Are you well? I send a new 
hat to you. It is a straw hat. It is a 
yellow hat. It has a blue band on it. I 
like it. Do you like it? Daddy sends 
you some candy. The candy is pink and 
white. 

“We have some flowers. The flowers 
are red and white. Little sister has a 
hen. The hen is white. Brother has a 
dog. The dog is black, 

“Mother loves you. Daddy loves you. 
Little sister loves you. Brother loves 
you. Good-bye. 

“MOorTHER.” 


Little curly-haired Jack could take 
every word of that letter from his teach- 
er’s lips. After a few trials he could read 
it himself ; then he was supremely happy, 
and, tucking the precious letter carefully 
away in his pocket, he went joyfully to 
his play. 

The teacher tried to translate Annie’s 
letter, and many others like it, into sen- 
tences the children could understand, and 
so she carried the message of mother’s 
love to the little hungry hearts ; but when 
Annie tried to fit the words from the 
teacher’s lips and the words in the letter 
together she could not; her little brain 
grew puzzled, and the brinies gathered in 
the bright eyes because she “could not 
read mother’s letter.” 

Dear mothers, will you not try to re- 
member that your little deaf child is 
quite three years or more behind the 
hearing brother or sister of the same age 


in the understanding of language? If - 


you have patiently talked to your deaf 
child just as you have to the others, per- 
haps he is not quite so far behind; but 
if you have done that, you will know 
how to write to him without being told. 

It is to the mothers who have not done 
this that I am speaking; it is those moth- 
ers I wish to talk to now—the mothers 
who love their little deaf babies dearly 
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and yearn so tenderly over them, but who 
have not known how to teach nor how 
to write to these little shut-in minds. 

To you, then, dear mother, if you are 
one of these, I say again: When you sit 
down to write to your little deaf daugh- 
ter, write just as you would to her little 
sister who is three years younger than 
she is. Read over her last letter to you, 
for you may be sure that the teacher has 
tried to have her use in that letter all the 
language she understands well ; then take 
down the last year book she brought 
home to you and look through it, for that 
covers all the words she learned that, year 
in school. She may not have kept every 
one of them in her mind, but one of them 
is not an undiscovered country to her. 

Then think over the things the child 
did while she was at home on her vaca- 
tion, the places she went to with you, the 
people she saw. Now you are ready to 
begin your letter. Make your sentences 
short; use the words the child has used ; 
tell her about the people she has seen, the 
places she visited with you. It will be 
easy for her to understand that, and it 
will be a help to the teacher to know 


what the child has been doing and seeing | 


while away from school. If Annie has 
but recently returned to school, her mem- 
ory will be full of the things she did and 
saw at home, and you might write her 
like this, as one real mother did write her 
little girl: 


“DEAR ANNIE: 

“How do you do? I love you. You 
came home. You saw many girls. You 
saw Ruth. Viva, Ruth, and you had 
some candy. Viva, Olive, and I saw 
grandma, Uncle Bennie, and Lion. Lion 
has a white and yellow dog. 

“Viva saw the dog. Viva, Olive, and 
- you and I saw the show. ‘We saw many 
horses. We saw the boats. We had 
milk and cake. We ate candy and nuts. 

“You have a white hat. Viva has a 
blue hat. Mama saw a big, black bug. 
It ran. Viva saw two bugs. You saw a 
brown dog. Olive and I went to grand- 
ma’s. You did not go. Olive and you 


saw many dolls. They had blue eyes and 
brown eyes. 


They had brown hair. 
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Some of them had yellow hair. Viva did 


not see the dolls. I have a letter. Viva 
did not have a letter. 
“You are big. You are six. Viva is 


eight. Olive is three. You have a new 
dress. It is blue. 

“T love you. 

“We love you. 


“Good-bye. 


If you could see Annie’s radiant face 
when she has that letter, you would never 
cloud it again by sending her one she 
cannot understand. 

If Annie has been away from home 
many months and has been in school 
nearly three years, you might write her 
a letter like this: 


“MAMA.” 


“DEAR ANNIE: 


“T shall go to see grandma Wednesday, 
and grandma and Uncle Bennie and I 
shall go to see you Friday. We shall be 
very happy when we see you. 

“Grandma gave Lion a pig and two 
hens. The pig is black. One of the hens 
is yellow. The other hen is black, with a 
yellow neck. Grandma gave Ruth a pink 
dress. 

“Tomorrow will be Sunday and we 
shall go to Sunday School. When you 
come home you can go with us to Sunday 
School, and we shall be very glad. 

“Viva has a new white dress and a blue 
sash. Olive has a white dress and a 
yellow sash. Lion has some new white 
trousers. Uncle Bennie has a new black 
coat and I have a blue dress. 

“You have a new white dress and a 
pink sash. I will take it to you Friday. 
Grandma will give you a pink hair ribbon. 

“The sun shines today, the sky is blue, 
and the roses are pretty. The grass in 
the yard is very green. Viva has a gar- 
den. She has some peas and some beets 
in her garden. Olive has a garden, but 
she has no peas in it. She has some red 
flowers in her garden. When you come 
home you may have a garden. 

“Viva and Olive and Ruth love you. 
Grandma and Uncle Bennie and Lion 
love you. I love you very much. I shall 
be glad when you come home. 

“Good-bye. “MaMa.” 


4 


LETTERS FROM MOTHER 


When Annie receives that letter she 
will be able to read and speak every word 
in it, and will see the new clothes and the 
grass and flowers as if she were at home 
with you. She will hug the letter and 
carry it about with her and read it over 
and over again for days, and sleep with 
it under her pillow at night, because she 
will understand every word in it, and will 
feel that you have been talking to her. 

You have found out the secret of writ- 
ing to her, which is to use words she 
understands, and use them in the way 
she understands; to tell her about the 
ones at home whom she loves, and to tell 
her about the things that are happening 
at home. Always be sure to tell her that 
you love her, and that all those at home 
whom she loves love her; for the heart 
of a little deaf child is very hungry to be 
loved. Her mother must think of this and 
remember that it is very hard for her to 
get love enough, when she is just one 
little deaf girl among so many other love- 
hungry little girls and boys in the school. 
Never forget to make her understand 
that she is your own dear little daughter, 
and that you love her very much. 

Do not think, though, that Annie will 
always remain a tiny girl; remember that 
all the time she is growing; all the time 
she is learning new words. Study her 
letters to you very carefully anl keep 
pace with her learning. Studv her year 
books and see how she has been taught 
to use her words, and when you write to 
her use the same words she uses, and 
use them in the same way she does. Use 
them over and over again ; but do not use 
a new word, nor use the same word in a 
different way, even when writing about 
familiar things. 

Keep it in your mind that, although 
Annie’s little sister, several years younger, 
may readily catch your meaning, even 
when she does not understand all your 
words, Annie cannot do this. The little 
sister has all her life been hearing you 
and other people use these words, but 
Annie has not. She has had to learn 
slowly, a word or a phrase at a time, and 
she knows nothing but what she has been 
taught in this way. When you put a new 
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word or a new phrase in your letter, it is 
to her exactly as if a friend who was 
writing to you had put words or sentences 
in an unknown language in the letter. 
You would not know what she wished to 
say to you, and that is just the way Annie 
feels when you use strange words in your 
letters. 

Annie is learning fast, though; new 
ideas are staying in her mind, and she is 
beginning to put them together, and one 
day you will be surprised to have a letter 
from her something like this: 


“My Dear Moruer: 


“How are you today? I am very well. 
Today is Saturday and we have no school. 
I am very glad. This morning I helped 
to sweep and dust. Then we went to 
walk in the woods and looked for violets. 

“We found a great many of them and 
brought them home to the school, and 
filled many large bowls with them. They 
are very pretty and I like them. 

“This afternoon we shall go to town to 
see the moving pictures. Mary Pickford 
will be in the pictures. Do you like Mary 
Pickford? I like her very much. Inez 
will buy some candy. I shall buy some 
nuts. 

“We have six girls and two boys in 
our class. One boy has red hair; his 
name is George, and he has blue eyes 
and freckles. Freckles are little brown 
spots, made by the sun, on his face. He 
is a kind boy. 

“We have a new teacher. Her name 
is Miss Carter. She has blue eyes and 
brown, curly hair, and she is very pretty. 
I like her very much. 

“T shall be very glad when you come 
to see me. I love you very much. I love 
Olive, and Uncle Bennie, and Ruth, and 
Viva, and grandma, and Lion, but I love 
you the best. 

“Your loving little daughter, 
“ANNIE May.” 


You draw a long breath of surprise 
and look in your desk for the “composi- 
tion” letter which Annie’s little sister 
brought from school last week, marked 
“Very good,” and compare the two. You 
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find that Annie’s letter has more use of 
the same words more than once, but it is 
more exact; the grammar is good; the 
verbs are correctly used, and the letter 
tells news in a pleasant way. 

Your heart beats with an added throb 
of tenderness for the little deaf daughter ; 
you feel a pride in what she has done, 
and resolve to get out her last-year book 
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which you really had forgotten to exam- 
ine, and study it yourself, to see how 
much language Annie knows. You think, 
too, that you will write your letters to 
her more carefully and tell her of all the 
home affairs, so that they may give her 
greater pleasure; for Annie is your own 
dear little daughter, and she is trying so 
hard to learn. 


WHAT STAMMERING AND 


STUTTERING STAND FOR 


BY ERNEST TOMPKINS 


OT to interfere with the freedom 

of the discussion of the words stut- 
tering and stammering, but to keep it 
within the bounds which will make it 
really beneficial in reducing the present 
confusion so that the relief of the stam- 
merers may be hastened, will you allow 
me to state the question clearly ? 

There is a speech disorder manifested 
by more or less impeded speech and ac- 
companied by convulsive action of not 
only the vocal organs, but also other parts 
of the body: the speech may be distorted, 
it may be repetitive, or it may be entirely 
blocked. The English word for this dis- 
order is stammering. 

Then there is a speech defect consist- 
ing of useless repetition. In its pure 
form it is known principally in childhood 
and is not spasmodic. ‘The English word 
for this defect is stuttering. 

The fitness of these two words for the 
actions which they describe may be 
judged from the following extracts from 
the third edition of the Etymological Dic- 
tionary of the English Language: 

“Thus. stammer signifies ‘disposed to 
come to a stand-still,’ such being the 
sense of the base stam-, which is an ex- 
tension of the root stra to stand; 

“Thus the original sense of stut is to 
strike, trip against, trip; and stutter 
equals to keep on tripping up.” 

- Although popular usage has made 
these words synonymous, the technical 
sense of stammer, to impede, and stutter, 


to repeat, has never been lost. Webster’s 
Dictionary, 1915, says: 

“Stammer. To make involuntary stops 
in uttering syllables or words ; to hesitate 
or falter in speaking; to stutter. ‘Tech- 
nically, stammering is imperfect enuncia- 
tion, due to lack of control over the mus- 
cles of articulation, the sounds being vo- 
calized properly. There may be difficulty 
in enunciating initial syllables, especially 
if they begin with b, p, t, d, and the sylla- 
bles may be often repeated, in which lat- 
ter case the defect is sometimes called 
stuttering.” 

Extreme confusion has been caused 
recently by the use of these appropriate 
words, which have stood for hundreds of 
years, with “stutter” to mean ‘“‘stammer,” 
and “stammer” to mean all speech de- 
fects, lisping included—a use which is 
not in conformity with the voluminous 
literature on the subject nor with the 
speech defects themselves. 

Consequently the question is not what 
change should be made, but why should 
any change be made. 


Priortty IN SCIENTIFIC WorK.—The interna- 
tional zodlogic congresses have adopted as their 
regulation on this subject that scientific priority 
does not date from the day when an oral com- 
munication is made to some society, or a MS. 
or drawings presented, but dates from the day 
when the printed work has been effectively 
published—that is, its distribution started—so 
that those interested can take cognizance of 
it—Journal American Medical Association. 
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N THE eve of a practise class that 
I was to conduct one day last 
spring I racked my brains for some new 
material. It seemed as if I had quite 
exhausted my supply, when suddenly I 
hit upon the idea of having an auction. 
It proved to be a success because, while 
enough of it was understood by the be- 
ginners to permit their taking part, it was 
not too simple for the advanced pupils. 
It also created considerable fun. 

I announced myself the auctioneer and 
told the pupils that they must be the bid- 
ders. The fact that the articles sold were 
imaginary made the bidding none the less 
spirited. I started off as follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen! I have here 
this afternoon a rare collection of articles 
that must be sold at auction. They must 
go, no matter how great the sacrifice is 
to their owners. I ask you to bid as high 
as is compatible with your pocket-books, 
and I assure you that anything you buy 
will be a bargain. 

Here is a beautiful old necklace of rare 
workmanship. I want you to notice the 
handwrought filigree of the pendants. 
There are three pendants, and it took 
three men ten years: each to make each 
one. The first pendant is set with a ruby, 
the second with a diamond, and the third 
with a sapphire—red, white, and blue. 
This should appeal to your patriotism. 
But the crowning feature of this beauti- 
ful piece of jewelry is that it was worn 
by the late Empress of China when she 
made her debut. How much am I of- 
fered for this exquisite piece of work- 
manship? Going! Going!! Gone!!! 

Now, I have a very handsome four- 
poster bedstead to offer you. This bed- 
stead must be at least 200 years old, as it 
originally belonged to the mother of Ben- 
jamin Franklin. It is made of rosewood 
and is 5 feet wide by 7 feet long. It will 
hold one stout person or three small ones. 
The posts are 6 feet high and the bed 
proper stands 4 feet from the floor and 
must be reached by a pair of steps. Here 
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are the original ones used by Mrs. Frank- 
lin. Think of walking up these steps and 
into this bed yourself! Who is going to 
have that great honor? Going! Going!! 
Gone!!! 

Here is a little gem of a watch that 
once belonged to Marie Antoinette, the 
unfortunate Queen of France. This 
watch is made of blue enamel and the 
royal coat of arms is incrusted in dia- 
monds in the center. But it is not only 
the case that is valuable—the works are 
equally so, for I can testify that this 
watch has never stopped during its whole 
existence. The works are jeweled as 
never a watch is nowadays. Why, they 
don’t make such watches any more! 
Think of using the very watch that such 
a person as Marie Antoinette used— 
doesn’t it make you tingle with the ro- 
mance of it? What am I offered for 
this wonderful watch? Going! Going!! 
Gone!!! 

Now, dear ladies, I have something to 
offer you that will appeal to some more 
than to others, depending upon whether 
you favor votes for women or not. See 
this beautiful pin. The center of it is 
glass, which is surrounded by a circle of 
matched pearls. But the most precious 
part of this pin is underneath the glass. 
It is-a lock of golden hair from the head 
of an English militant suffragette! Dur- 
ing a fuss with the police some three 
years ago, a bonnie English girl had some 
hair pulled out by a London “Bobbie.”* 
Whereupon another suffragette rescued 
the hair, had it set in this pin, and sent it 
over here to be sold for the cause of suf- 
frage. Now is the time for all of you 
who favor votes for women to help your 
cause. What am I offered for this valu- 
able pin? Going! Going!! Gone!!! 

The next thing to be sold is a magnifi- 
cent mahogany dining-table, which came 
recently from a house on upper Fifth 
avenue. It is being sold only because the 
servants tired of it, preferring oak. This 
table is 6 feet by 6, without the leaves, 
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and there are two leaves that go with it. 
It will seat 20 people comfortably and 24 
uncomfortably. I want you to notice the 
claw feet and carved legs. Of course, 
this table is somewhat scratched, but it 
can be done over at very little expense. 
What am I offered for this very hand- 
some table? Going! Going!! Gone!!! 

Here is a mirror that I bought in Vir- 
ginia. I was told that Mrs. George 
Washington looked in this mirror as a 
bride. The frame is of solid mahogany 
and the picture at the top is of a girl of 
the Revolutionary period. But the best 
feature of this mirror is that it can be re- 
lied upon absolutely. You know some 
mirrors lie. They make us look well to 
ourselves, while to others we look our 
worst. Then there are mirrors that make 
us look our worst, while to others we look 
our best. But this one can be depended 
upon. If you look well to yourself in 
this mirror you will look well to every- 
body, whereas if you don’t, you might 
just as well change your dress and fix 
your hair differently and look again. 
What am I offered for this truthful mir- 
ror? Going! Going!! Gone!!! 

The last article I have to offer you is 
really the most valuable of my collection. 
See this beautiful pair of silver candle- 
sticks and feel the weight of them. You 
can see that they are a perfect match, yet 
they were separated for many years and 
belonged to different families. These 
candlesticks were brought over from 
England by a colonist, whose house was 
sacked by British soldiers during the 
Revolutionary War. One candlestick 
was stolen and the other was left. At the 
termination of the war the stolen one was 
taken back to England, while the other 
remained in America, and they were 
handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, each in its respective country. About 
ten years ago the owner of the American 
candlestick went to England, and during 
his stay there was entertained in an Eng- 
lish home. To his surprise and delight, 


he found there the mate to his candle- 
stick. But how was he to become the 
possessor of it? He knew that no money 
could buy it. 


Fortunately there was an 
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attractive daughter in the home, with 
whom he fell in love and who recipro- 
cated. So they were married and the two 
candlesticks lived happily—not ever af- 
ter—but until the present time, when a 
war again enters their history. They are 
now being sold for the benefit of British 
war sufferers, at a great sacrifice to their 
owners. Who will purchase this pair of 
almost priceless candlesticks? Going! 
Going!! Gone!!! 


Any teacher with a bit of imagination 
can add to the above or get up her own 
auction. 


FOR COMMUNITY CONFERENCES* 


public-school plant represents 
the largest single investment of the 
people’s money, yet it is operated a scant 
seven hours a day for an average of 144 
days a year. All there is to do is to run 
the plant at full capacity, making each 
building a headquarters for citizenship, 
an all-year-round meeting place of the 
community. 

Such utilization of half-used school- 
houses—each the center of a neighbor- 
hood group—will permit the self-organi- 
zation of voters into a deliberative body 
that will always be in session. Here may 
public servants be summoned to give ac- 
count; here may candidates present their 
causes; here may the common good be 
consulted and determined, and here may 
the real news of the community be given 
circulation and receive decent discussion. 


Mr. William Hitz has been appointed Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by President Wilson at the 
request of Attorney General Gregory. Mr. 
Hitz resigned a lucrative law practise to be- 
come an attorney for the Department of Jus- 
tice before the Court of Claims. He is a grad- 
uate of Harvard and of the Law School of the 
Georgetown. University. His father, the late 
Hon. John Hitz, was consul general from 
Switzerland during many years, and was the 
first superintendent of the Volta Bureau, hav- 
ing held this position from its founding, in 
1887, to the day of his death, in 1908. 


*George Creel in McClure’s Magazine for 
November. 
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VOWEL PRONUNCIATION IN ENGLISH 
BY A. L. BENEDICT, A. M., M. D.* 


HERE is a general agreement that 

most of the Aryan and various other 
languages originally recognized five pri- 
mary vowel sounds represented by letters 
which may be considered as the ancestors 
or collaterals of our English vowels, the 
sounds being ah, ay, ee, 0, and oo. It is 
rather doubtful whether this conception 
is actually in accordance with facts, as 
various other vowel sounds are found in 
primitive languages, and, at any rate, 
more or less departure from this theoretic 
vowel system occurred very early. With- 
out attempting to discuss vowel decay, it 
may be said that, in general, it has fol- 
lower to a greater or less degree approxi- 
mately the lines exemplified by modern 
English as an extreme. 

The table of vowel sounds given in 
previous articles is repeated for refer- 
ence, but it is more convenient to discuss 
vowel sounds under the letters of the 
alphabet. 

The name-sounds of the five English 
vowel letters are commonly termed “long” 
sounds. Even standing alone in an unac- 
cented syllable, these are not the sounds 
usually suggested by the letters, but some 
method of indication is necessary. The 
long sound may, for example, be indi- 
cated by a false vowel diphthong, as ay 
or ai for long a; ee or ea for e; ey or et 
for i; ow for o; eu or ew for u. Ifa 
consonant sound or diphthong follows the 
vowel, the “long” or name-sound of the 
latter is quite regularly indicated by a, 
silent e after the consonant or consonants 
(mate, mete, mite, mote, mute). More 


*Dr. Benedict’s previous articles will be 
found on pages 393-397 of the October Vovta 
Review, “Notes on the Sequence of Elemen- 
tary Sounds in English”; on pages 477-481 of 
the December, 1915, VotTa Review, “English 
Snelling”; and on pages 324-326 of the August, 
1916, Vorta Review, “Speech Elementary 
Sounds. On page 393 of the October, 1916, 
Vourta Review will be found a table of English 
elementarv sounds. Though the editor of the 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Medical Journal, Dr. Benedict 
finds his recreation in solving the problems of 
phonetics. 


frequently in an initial or middle accented 
syllable than in a final syllable a vowel 
without a consonant following it is very 
apt to have its name-sound. The false 
diphthong method of indicating the name- 
sound of a vowel is subject to many ex- 
ceptions, the word ay being pronounced 
either as long a or 1; ce practically always 
has the long e sound, but ea is differently 
pronounced in two words appearing 
alike—tear ; ey and ez by no means always 
indicate the long i sound. Even in what 
appears to be the same word, the w of 
ow may be an indicator of the long name- 
sound of o or the equivalent of u, or 
rather 00, in a diphthong—bow and row. 
Even silent e is not an indicator of the 
name-sound of a when r intervenes, and 
other exceptions to this scheme will read- 
ily occur to the reader. 

A vowel followed by a single conso- 
nant, or two consonant letters used as a 
symbol of a single sound, like sh, th, etc., 
usually has what is termed a short sound. 
The sound is short, as the term is ordi- 
narily used in phonetics; but in no case 
is it the short sound corresponding to the 
long name-sound of the vowel (mat, met, 
mit, not, nut). 

Besides these two sounds for each 
vowel letter, other sounds are regularly 
represented by a and u and more or less 
frequently by the other vowel letters. 

A has at least six recognized sounds, 
according to circumstances. Not infre- 
quently it preserves its ancestral sound, 
as in father. Occasionally alone, as in 
water and war, it has a sound usually 
indicated by au or aw in English. Con- 
trasting the word war with most others 
ending in ar, it appears that the w acts 
as a vowel indicator, even when preceding ~ 
the a. The ordinarily so-called long and 
short sounds. have already been alluded 
to. It may be noted, however, that long 
a and long o in English are often actually 
pronounced as exactly analogous diph- 
thongs, ending in long e and oo respect- 
ively, very few Americans, at least, giv- 
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ing them the pure vowel tone. Words 
rhyming with air and care are by most 
grammarians considered to have a slight- 
ly different vowel tone from that in at, 
am, etc.; but this is probably due solely 
to the semi-vowel nature of r. Before g, 
ng, and nk many sound the a as a diph- 
thong consisting of a in hat plus a short 
i sound, as in it. In a double sense, it 
may be said that this diphthong is not 
recognized, There is no authority for it, 
and the majority of persons, whether so 
pronouncing the a or not, do not realize 
that they themselves or others do make 
a diphthong of the a. Before s, in most 
words, and less positively before th, If, 
nce, and nt, the great majority of gram- 
marians insist that a has a special sound 
which the writer would describe as an 
umlaut vowel, consisting in the simulta- 
neous pronunciation of short a and a in 
car, and thus analogous to the umlaut 
vowels 6 and ii in German (respectively 
chords of o and ay and of oo and ee). 
It must be admitted that the great ma- 
jority of persons actually pronounce the 
a in such words exactly like short a in 
hat, and that many who attempt the theo- 
retic pronunciation either sound the a 
like ah or aw or broaden the umlaut to 
aw plus short a. 

E is the most frequently written letter 
in the English language. Indeed, in an 
alphabetic cryptogram the character used 
for e can be almost immediately detected 
by a simple count. The e on the type- 
writer not only needs the most frequent 
cleaning, but wears out first. Probably 
no other language could present an anal- 
ogy to the following old addendum to the 
commandments: “Persevere, ye perfect 
men ; ever keep these precepts ten.”” How- 
ever, even in this apparently one-vowel 
sentence we note not only the so-called 
long and short sounds of e and its use as 
‘an indicator after a consonant, but the 
use of ¢ to indicate a vocalized r. More- 
over, as actually pronounced, e in the 
middle syllable of persevere has the same 
slurred tone quite generally accepted as 
proper for unaccented the, often identi- 
fied with short «, but more strictly an in- 
determinate vowel, like that recognized 
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for e in French when appearing without 
an accent. 

The long name-sound of i is properly 
a diphthong, ak plus ee, generally indi- 
cated logically by ai in other languages. 
The theoretic original sound of i in an- 
cient languages is preserved in many for- 
eign words, as pique. The short sound 
of i, as in it, has been sufficiently alluded 
to. In addition, we have 7 used as an 
indicator of the vocal r, as e and u are 
used—her, sir, cur. This sound is most 
emphatically not the short sound of « in 
but. Whether e and i before r should be 
pronounced differently from u—that is 
to say, whether a definite vowel sound 
should be inserted before the r instead 
of merely vocalizing the latter semi-vowel 
and semi-consonant—is an open question. 
For such words as error and irresistible, 
there is no question but that the proper 
short sound of e and 7 should be em- 
ployed; but the peculiar, unclassifiable 
sound by which some persons attempt to 
show their discrimination between Bert 
and Burt, bird and Burd, is an affecta- 
tion. 

The long sound of o has been suffi- 
ciently discussed. The theoretic short 
sound is intermediate between aw and ah, 
as the e with a grave accent in French is 
intermediate between e in met and a in 
cave. It is an open question whether this 
splitting of a natural interval in vowel 
tone is to be commended or not. Prob- 
ably the omicron of the Greek was sim- 
ilarly intermediate between long o and 
in but. The great majority of persons 
pronounce short o like ah and leave the 
full interval of vowel tone between the o 
in dog and hog. 

_ Long uw, like long i, is a diphthong, ee 
plus oo or short 7 plus 00, and, very nat- 
urally, the initial vowel sound tends to 
become the semi-vowel y. Thus Tues- 
day, frankly pronounced Toozdy by the 
proletariat, is variously pronounced by 
the elect as Tioozday, with a very short, 
unaccented i, or T-youzdy, which tends 
to degenerate into Tshouzday or Choose- 
day. Besides the short u in but, and the « 
as a sign that the following r is vocalized, 
one other sound is definitely associated 
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VOWEL PRONUNCIATIONS IN ENGLISH 


with the letter u, namely, the w in full 
and pull. 

The original pure vowel tone associated 
with the letter « in most languages is 
usually written oo in English, but this 
double letter is also often pronounced as 
u in pull, the two sounds of oo being a 
long and short pair. There is practically 
a good deal of discrepancy in the use of 
these two sounds of oo. For example, 
the writer naturally uses the long sound 
in coop, and has trained himself to do so 
with root and roof ; but gives to the word 
hoof the short sound of wu in pull. Rather 
arbitrarily, many authorities hold that « 
preceded by r, and otherwise determined 
to contain the long sound of 00, lacks the 
preliminary short i or y. Thus, while 
they would condemn the pronunciation of 
duty as dooty, they would pronounce rule 
as if spelled rool. 

It would complicate the discussion to 
attempt to deal with such exceptional 
sounds as occur in pretty, women, woman, 
do, does, word, monk, etc., or the nu- 
merous vowel sounds written ough, or to 
call attention to such inconsistencies as 
that the noun wound (but not the parti- 
ciple of the verb wind) is usually pro- 
nounced differently to all other words 
ending in -ound. 

“And sometimes w and y” requires a 
note in passing. Y is often used as an 
equivalent of 1. W is never used alone 
as a vowel in English, but does represent 
u in diphthongs, usually after e and 0; 
but in the latter case one can only tell by 
experience whether it stands for or is 
merely a vowel indicator. In this respect 
it reminds one of the cook who marked 
her pies T. M., meaning ’Tis Mince or 
’Taint Mince, as the case might be. 

It is a curious fact that while we asso- 
ciate nasal vowels with French and cer- 
tain American Indian languages, practi- 
cally all vowel sounds are actually nasal- 
ized in English, either as interjections or 
as characteristics of dialect, or on account 
of impediments to speech or careless 
habits of muscular control. We speak of 
four French nasals, but en sometimes 
corresponds to ah and sometimes to aw, 
not to mention that after i it is usually 
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pronounced like in, to correspond to the 
short a sound of either French or Eng- 
lish. In the case of English, it is rather 
remarkable that persons who do not “talk 
through their nose” and who even find 
considerable difficulty in mastering the 
nasals of French pretty generally use the 
following nasal vowels, and without hav- 
ing attracted the attention of students of 
speech. It is, of course, understood that 
there is no actual authority for such nasal 
vowels, and that they may be considered 
colloquialisms ; also that there is no ade- 
quate method of representing them. For 
example, instead of answering “yes” to 
a question, one responds with a dissyllable 
strongly accented on the first syllable, 
with nasal vowels corresponding to either 
u in full or win but. For no, almost ex- 
actly the same dissyllable is employed, but 
accented even more strongly on the last 
syllable, and the vowel corresponds sel- 
dom to w in full, usually to u in but. 
Instead of saying politely, “Will you 
kindly repeat your question?” one re- 
sponds with the French hein, except that 
the h is pronounced much more strongly 
than it ever is in French; or, less fre- 
quently, one nasalizes hay or heh. As an 
equivalent of “I am forced to doubt the 
literal accuracy of your statement,” an 
honest English h is prefixed to the 
French nasal un. 

It should not be forgotten that actual 
pronunciation, especially in English, de- 
parts greatly from theoretic standards. 
In rapid, careless speech, or reading, 
there is a marked tendency to degrade all 
vowels in unaccented syllables to the in- 
determinate vowel sound mentioned and 
which may or may not be identified with 
that of u in but, pronounced very briefly. 
About the only vowel in unaccented sylla- 
bles that is reasonably sure of its proper 
pronunciation is short i. This vowel, in- 
deed, occurs more frequently than any 
other in English and in counts of actual 
pronunciation of ordinary reading matter 
may comprise 25 per cent of the total. 
Personal differences of pronunciation are 
also more marked than is usually realized. 
Certain British and American local dia- 
lects degrade r to w or to a modification 
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of a preceding vowel, very closely after 
the analogy of the recognized liquid / of 
French, or L/ of Spanish, which becomes 
practically the same as the corresponding 
semi-vowel y. These personal differences 
with regard to a in ask have already been 
considered. In certain dialects, and by 
many individuals, ah is broadened to aw, 
with a corresponding change of my, pie, 
etc., to moy, poy, etc. I have noticed this 
pronunciation in the case of a well-edu- 
cated American who had been teaching 
English(?) in Germany. On the other 
hand, in Yankee dialect and in that of 
supposedly highly cultivated English and 
Americans, ah, at least in the diphthong 
heard in loud, cow, ete., is changed to 
short a in at. Low-class English, having 
determined that long a is a diphthong, 
ending in ee, change the long a to ah, 
with the result that cake becomes kike, 
etc. In England, too, vocalized r becomes 
ahr, as in clerk, pronounced Clark, Berke- 
ley pronounced Barclay. Apparently this 


change is made only when the vocaliza- 
tion of r is denoted by the letter e. 
Churn, for example, does not bécome 
charn, so far as I have observed. 

Personal inconsistencies are frequently 
noticed. Probably most persons who 
imagine that they always do give the 
proper sound of a in ask, dance, aunt, 
etc., actually employ the ordinary short 
a, as in at, in much of their conversation. 
The same person may say, at times, mike- 
roscopic, acowstic, bronch-eye-tis, and at 
other times mick-roscopic, acoostic, 
bronch-eetis. Most persons say Gaud in 
praying and Gahd in swearing. Educa- 
tion, instead of tending to correct vowel 
pronunciation, often tends by an uncon- 
scious, partial imitation of foreign pro- 
nunciations, classic or otherwise, to the 
use of incorrect vowels, as implied above, 
and further exemplified by “sontimeter” 
Jehawvah (so pronounced by some 
clergymen) and a large number of very 
thoroughly anglicized words. 


WE HELP OTHERS TO HELP THEMSELVES 
BY LOUISE HOWELL 


T THE editor’s request I have gone 

over the records of my pupils and 
selected a few experiences which may be 
interesting to others. I believe all who 
have made the necessary effort feel re- 
paid and generally continue to keep up 
some form of practice in the school. 

No. 1. A young business woman, al- 
most totally deaf since girlhood. She 
had made inquiries about lip-reading, and 
when I located here was glad of an op- 
portunity to study. The family gave no 
encouragement and the young lady’s task 
proved a most difficult one. As _ her 
knowledge of things in general was lim- 
ited, progress was unusually slow. Yet 
it was not long before the family were 
making such remarks as “Why, I do be- 
lieve those lessons are helping after all.” 
“You did understand what I said, didn’t 
you?” Then the sister took interest and 
helped with some home practise. Now 
my pupil tells me she understands the 


sister perfectly; in consequence, they 
have become more companionable. In 
business and socially she says she is find- 
ing her ability to read lips increases as 
time goes by. 

No. 2. Is a woman of about 45, very 
hard of hearing for 20 years; possessing 
much natural ability, although unaware 
of it. Had never heard of lip-reading 
until the aurist suggested a visit to my 
school. A remarkably bright woman, of 
a cheerful and responsive disposition, the 
progress has been marked and many con- 
sider her lip-reading ability quite wonder- 
ful. She does do well, and lessons with 
this pupil seem like a social call, often- 
times. If she would do less talking and 
more listening, I am sure that in a short 


time there would be few to excel her as. 


a lip-reader. She took 30 lessons and is 
a regular attendant at the practise classes. 
I quote her words in behalf of lip-read- 
ing: “The lessons have helped me in 
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WE HELP OTHERS TO HELP THEMSELVES 


every possible way ; I am enjoying better 
health than ever before; the whole body 
feels more rested, and my friends say I 
never looked so well. I have gained 25 
pounds in weight. Perhaps I should not 
say this, as fat people might not be in- 
duced to try it; but it has been a great 
help to me physically.” A number of 
her friends have remarked to me: “It 
makes things so much easier for me; it’s 
so much easier for my throat.” 

No. 3. Is another pupil who, until the 
aurist suggested lip-reading, had never 
heard of it. She is quite hard of hearing 
and quite sensitive. Outside of the school 
she has both ears and eyes to depend on, 
and consequently does not require as 
great a degree of proficiency as others 
who are usually out of reach of voice 
sounds, Before beginning a lesson with 
me recently she said: “I must tell you 
what a nice time I had last evening. My 
husband was busy and could not go with 
me, and I discovered that I have been 
depending too much on his helping me 
out; that if I will rely on myself I can 
get along beautifully. Why, last evening 
there was quite a number of people all 
chattering, and I got all that was said, 
and I told my friend before leaving that 


I did not know when I had enjoyed an: 


evening so much; the lip-reading makes 
it so much easier for me.” 

No. 4. Has become very hard of hear- 
ing in the last few years. Probably gets 
fragments of words when the voice is 
considerably raised.’ Had been watching 
the lips persistently for some time before 
taking up the study of lip-reading with 
me, but seemingly to no purpose. She is 
not a natural lip-reader, but has been a 
persevering student, and has given the 
requisite amount of time to the practise 
work, both in the school and at home. 
Her husband says, each time they are to- 
gether with their friends he can see im- 
provement, and is so pleased with her 
success that he embraces every oppor- 
tunity to tell others how it has helped 
them all. From all accounts, she holds 


her own equally well with hearing friends 
and in the school and says: “My friends 
say I am my old self again.” 
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No. 5. Is a young woman practically 
deaf. Has never attended the school, al- 
though now a lip-reading enthusiast. I 
gave her a course of lessons, three a 
week, at her home. She leads a social 
life, and recently, when calling at her 
home, my efforts to trip her up in the 
course of the conversation were unsuc- 
cessful, so cleverly had she worked it out 
in her every-day intercourse with others. 

No. 6. Is a woman of middle age ; has 
been practically deaf for many years and 
hard of hearing after the age of four. 
She had always made a practise of watch- 
ing the lips, and when I first met her, 
over a year ago, was then quite a lip- 
reader, although I could see where there 
was room for improvement. I suggested 
lessons, but she said: “I seem to get along 
so well and have had such a long period 
of practise that I doubt whether lessons 
would be worth while, although I have 
always wanted to know the rudiments of 
lip-reading.” <A little more urging in- 
duced her to give it a trial, and before 
the end of the second lesson she said: 
“Oh yes, I can see how going about it in 
this way helps; I feel more confidence in 
myself already.” After finishing half the 
course, the husband said she must keep 
right on, for he could see vast improve- 
ment, and it was so much easier for him 
to talk with her. This summer I met her 
again and had quite a chat with her on 
various subjects, I purposely talking rap- 
idly and at considerable length to test her 
ability. I am sure an observer would 
never have supposed she was reading my 
lips, so readily and intelligently did she 
respond to all I said. I finally said: “T 
am wondering if you read other lips as 
readily as mine.”. “Yes, I think I do,” 
she said; “you are easy to talk to. but 
now I read lips I never thought of at- 
tempting before, and none seem imnossi- 
ble. Of course, it’s an old thing with me, 
but I never read lips in this easy fashion 
before I studied.” 

No. 7. A bright child of 12, very hard 
of hearing since 8 years of age. Being 
in the school-room with hearing children 
and getting only meaningless sounds 
made school days irksome, and, of course, 
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made it impossible to pursue the studies 
successfully. A pair of sharp eyes and 
a bright mind could not overcome the 
tremendous handicap. Every morning 
through six weeks of intensely hot 
weather the child had her lessons in 
watching lips, and I cannot recall an in- 
attentive minute. From the beginning no 
practise work proved too rapid. We read 
history, studied geography, and told sto- 
ries, aside from the regular lesson and 
practise work. Part of the time I used 
a tube, making use of the residual hear- 
ing, in order to make difficult pronuncia- 
tion clear. She is already a lip-reader ; 
possesses marked ability from every 
standpoint. The father and sister as- 
sisted in the work during the course and 
have promised to continue to go over the 
school work with her this winter. A let- 
ter from the father recently pronounced 
the lessons a splendid success, and shortly 
before I left the child told me she had 
been to the theater and understood so 
much of what was said on the stage that 
she was quite able to enjoy the play. 

No. 8. Young man, 29; a badly neg- 
lected case; deaf since childhood. and 
now not able to hear when shouted at 
through an instrument. “See what you 
can do for him; I cannot understand what 
he says now,” his physician said. One 
evening lesson a week and attendance at 
the evening practise class for two winters 
has brought about a change that I could 
scarcely have hoped for, for good speech 
and a command of language are expected 
of pupils who undertake the study in this 
way. Teachers are often taught by their 
pupils, and I am sure this experience has 
been a benefit to myself. Some time ago 
the phvsician told me he could under- 
stand his patient now, and the young 
man’s friends tell him he is speaking so 
much better. This is just as much of an 
advantage to the man as to be able to 
read the lips. While I do not expect he 
will ever be highly proficient, I believe 
that in time he will do fairly well. We 
discuss various subjects of general inter- 
est with him at the practise classes. In 
business he is getting on remarkably well, 
commands a better salary, and in per- 


sonal appearance and self-respect is won- 
derfully improved. 

No. 9. Two sisters, young women be- 
tween 25 and 30 years of age, deaf since 
age of 14; the father also totally deaf. 
Communication in the home carried on 
largely in writing. Acquiring a founda- 
tion in speech-reading was no easy task 
for either of these sisters, but they are 
now able to converse with friends with- 
out the aid of instruments, and have 
done away with the pad and pencil at 
home, thus making it so much easier for 
the hearing members of the family. 

I might go on enumerating other in- 
stances, but these are enough to show 
that “We help others to help themselves.” 
I have purposely selected some extreme 
cases, that others inclined to feel that 
they cannot master the lip-reading may 
be encouraged to take lessons. 


CHICAGO LEAGUE FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


The semi-annual meeting of the Chicago 
League for the Hard of Hearing was held on 
October 7, when reports were read and plans 
for the future discussed. The membership has 
increased to over one hundred, and, during the 
summer, through the kind efforts of one of 
the members, who volunteered her services, 
employment was found for a number of appli- 
cants. At the close of the free night school 
lip-reading classes last March one of the pub- 
lic-school teachers continued the class at her 
home, her salary being paid by the League. 

Papers of incorporation were filed in May, 
and the League: now has its own quarters at 
1o1 Auditorium Building. This room is to be 
open every afternoon and on Friday evenings. 

During the summer two excursions were en- 
joyed by the members, who were entertained 
by their out-of-town friends. At the recent 
meeting Mrs. A. L. Drum was appointed chair- 
man of the Employment Committee and Miss 
Dickinson social chairman. 


The following papers, read at the 4oth an- 
nual meeting of the American Otological So- 
cietv, held in Washington on May 9 and 10, 
1916, will be found in the Transactions, Part 1, 
Volume XIV: Standards in Teaching Speech 
and Lip-Reading to the Deaf, by Percival Hall, 
Litt. D., Washington. D. C.; Psychological 
Study of the Deaf Child, by Max A. Goldstein, 
M. D., St. Louis, Mo.; The Relation of the 
Ear to the Central Nervous System, by J. Gor- 
don Wilson, M. D., Chicago, Il. 
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TALKS TO YOUNG TEACHERS OF LANGUAGE * 
BY F. G. BARNES 


THE FIRST STEPS IN ORIGINAL 
COM PQSITION 


NE of the questions frequently 

asked by the young teacher of the 
deaf is, “When should I try to begin 
original composition with my class, and 
how should I do it?” 

It must be clearly understood from the 
first that the reproduction of lessons al- 
ready given is not composition in the true 
sense. <A lesson having been given by the 
teacher, and probably written down on 
the blackboard, ought to have made dis- 
tinct impressions on the child’s memory ; 
the words have been supplied and the 
form and sequence of sentences have 
been presented, and the reproduction of 
this by the pupil may be a mere feat of 
memory and in no true sense “original” 
composition, although quite a valuable 
exercise in itself and one which should 
be constantly practised. 

The initial difficulties of original com- 
position are not confined to the deaf 
child. 

In O’Shea’s Linguistic Development 
the problem is thus exemplified : 

“When H. was eight she could 
write many individual words readily, and 
she could reproduce dictated sentences 
without trouble. But when I requested 
her to write originally on any simple sub- 
ject that she could talk upon with facility 
she would be confused and _ helpless. 
“What shall I say?’ would without fail be 
her first question.” 

O’Shea says “the hand retards the flow 
of ideas, and this results in confusion and 
inhibition of expression, no matter how 
simple may be the theme, to the novice,” 
and then he goes on to give this example 
which more closely approaches the posi- 
tion of the deaf child: 

“Let an adult attempt to express him- 
self upon any familiar subject in a for- 
eign tongue of which he is not thoroughly 


*From The Teacher of the Deaf (England), 
October, 1916. 


master and he will show some such con- 
fusion and inhibition as does the child 
just beginning his work in composition.” 

Oral composition is now regularly prac- 
tised in the infant and junior grades of 
hearing schools. The children are en- 
couraged to say something about a “cat ;” 
then after a sentence is given—the child 
is told to write it, and so on until the con- 
nection between the oral and graphic 
means of expression is rendered easy for 
the pupils. But in the case of the deaf 
child there is the added difficulty, referred 
to above, of lack of familiarity of words 
and language forms, and there is conse- 
quently less facility in oral expression, 
and if written composition is deferred 
until this facility on the oral side is at- 
tained much valuable time must be lost. 

The problem, therefore, for the teacher 
of the deaf is to develop the powers of 
original expression orally and in written 
form side by side. Every deaf child has 
ideas far beyond his powers of expres- 
sion; but as his vocabulary increases day 
by day there will gradually come within 
the range of his experience some occur- 
rence to which he can apply some of the 
terms he knows. It may be that he knows 
the word “kite”—and yesterday he saw a 
kite, and will tell the teacher the fact by 
the simple word accompanied by a ges- 
ture. This is his attempt at oral expres- 
sion, and may be made the starting point 
of his original composition by the teacher 
supplying the lacunz in his sentence and 
writing up, “John saw a kite.” Encour- 
agement and reward for such efforts will 
gradually produce a result that the 
teacher will be justified in laying down a 
rule that each child shall produce some 
statement or attempt at statement every 
morning. ‘The teacher must be prepared 
to accept a word, or one or two discon- 
nected words, and must herself find out 
what each child means and aid him to 
clothe his “fact” with the words as nearly 
as possible within his powers of compre- 
hension. A start once made in this way, 
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it is wonderful how quickly it develops 
as the children acquire greater facility in 
the use of “terms” which have been given 
in other lessons. A new collar, a letter 
or parcel from home, a new toy, the ar- 
rival of baby—anything may serve as a 
starting point—and the child’s first at- 
tempt to “tell’’ something in a written 
form is his first step in original composi- 
tion. 

At first such forms as “I have 
may occur too frequently, and when the 
teacher expresses disapproval of such 
uniformity a succession of sentences be- 
ginning with “I am ” will be sub- 
mitted ; but encouragement to use greater 
variation, to emulate the better examples 
presented by other children, should in a 
few weeks’ time insure the actual presen- 
tation of a definite statement from each 
of the pupils in the class. 

Having attained this result, the next 
step is to develop it to the best advantage, 
and for this purpose nothing is so useful 
as “models” supplied by the teacher. 

Begin with a simple statement, such as 
“Last night my brother came to see me,” 
and having read this from the lips let 
each child reproduce this in the “news 
book” below his or her own original state- 
ment, so that each day should produce an 
original effort and one dictated. The dic- 
tated statement should embody as many 
of the new terms being taught to the class 
as the teacher may feel to be judicious; 
it should provide for constant repetition 
of forms on which the children are weak, 
and above all insure constant practise in 
the type of sentence which the teacher de- 
sires to receive from the class. After a 
few weeks, the single statement should 
be extended to two, such as “I went out 
last night and bought a newspaper,” or 
“Tom's sister came for him last night. 
He went to the pictures with her.” As 
the children progress, this exercise may 
be extended to three, four, or even more 
simple connected statements, all read 
from the lips and reproduced from mem- 
ory by the children in the correct se- 
quence in which they have been delivered. 
This exercise is at first analogous to 
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the elementary school lesson in dictation, 
gradually extending to a greater feat of 
memory and involving the conception of 
a statement as a whole, and again extend- 
ing this to an orderly sequence of state- 
ments. This serves the double purpose 
of demanding from the child the grasp of 
an orderly sequence of the form of words 
in the sentence, as well as the general 
concept of a statement as a whole and in 
its extended form, where several state- 
ments are used, is a fine preparation and 
model for the presentation of original 
thought in a logical and orderly sequence. 
A class of deaf children, aged from 5% 
to 7 years, who had been in school from 
20 to 24 months, recently reproduced the 
following story from the teacher’s lips 


with about 80 to go per cent of accuracy, 


the whole story being told twice before 
the children were asked to write it: 

“One day Mary’s mother came to see 
her. She brought her a lot of sweets and 
fruit. Mary was greedy. She ate them 
all quickly. She was ill.” 

The verbatim reproduction of this by 
the children was largely a feat of mem- 
ory; but it demanded not only a knowl- 
edge of the words, but something in the 
way of a concept of the whole and the 
arrangement of the items in logical order. 
Samples of this kind for the children to 
reproduce daily must react on their own 
efforts, and will be found to assist not 
only the first halting steps, but also the 
transition from one to several statements 
linked up into a complete narrative. 

In the first original efforts of the child 
the attempts at expression will naturally 
lag far behind the child’s actual knowl- 
edge, and one object of the teacher is to 
lessen the distance between them. “Ex- 
pression” develops best by usage. This 
fact is well exemplified in the case of the 
hearing child, whose first infant babblings 
act and react on his hearing and speech 
centers and grow by use, the lively, talka- 
tive child helping on his own develop- 
ment and self-expression more rapidly 
than is the case of his more taciturn 
brother. 

This addition to the morning statement 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENTS 


of the child, or piece of “news,” or what- 
ever the teacher decides to call it, must 
not be allowed to be merely a practise in 
reproducing the words and ideas of the 
teacher. The attention of the pupils 
should be constantly directed to language 
forms which have been taught in recent 
lessons ; the correct use of pronouns, the 
coordination of tenses, etc., can be intro- 
duced and the attention of the children 
drawn to the completeness and definite- 
ness of such statements as compared with 
their own. New forms of language have 
not been taught until they have been 
learned, and they cannot be said to be 
learned until they are used. 

To sum up, then, the first steps in the 
development of original composition by 
deaf children may well begin with a daily 
presentation to the teacher of a simple 
statement of fact in a written form, grad- 
ually extending into several statements 
forming a simple narrative, becoming 
wider and more accurate as the children’s 
knowledge, vocabulary, and command of 
grammatical rules increase ; secondly, the 
teacher can greatly assist the children’s 
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efforts by supplying the lacunz in the 
first attempts, by showing the correct 
forms, and giving model sentences for 
reproduction, gradually extending and 
expanding the latter to the full extent of 
which the children are capable, both in 
knowledge and style. 

In many schools “diaries” form a part 
of the daily routine, and unless care is 
exercised may degenerate into a parrot- 
like rote of “I got up this morning at 7 
o'clock,” etc. Such mere repetition ceases 
to be an exercise of thought or expres- 
sion and the teacher must insist on origi- 
nal effort. Here, again, models or exam- 
ples, showing how in three or four sen- 
tences a definite and interesting fact may 
be related, will stimulate the brighter 
children, and a request from the teacher 
for short accounts of what happened 
after dinner, after tea, or in the play- 
ground at recess, when the child reached 
home, avoiding a regulation period which 
produces a stereotyped response, will 
overcome an evil and in its place supply 
a most useful and stimulating exercise in 
composition. 


BE ALIVE TO NEW EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENTS * 


DUCATION is in the air. The 

great European war naturally over- 
shadows everything else in the public 
mind; but it is perfectly safe to assert 
that in the minds of statesmen, public 
authorities, and business men the ques- 
tion of education comes next in impor- 
tance. Almost every public utterance 
bears some reference to what is going to 
happen after the war, and tacked on to 
that reference, in many instances, there 
is an expressed hope and intention to im- 
prove the educational system of this 
country. 

A deputation from a recent education 
conference at Oxford has been holding 
consultations with representatives from 
the chambers of commerce of some of 


*An editorial in The Teacher of the Deaf 
(England), October, 1916. The title is ours. 


our important northern towns, and, 
among other suggestions, the following 
were made: 

1. The need for improvements in the 
schools, including the salaries and status 
of teachers and improvements in their 
professional training. 

2. The establishment of a system of 
continuation schools, technical and hu- 
mane, during the period of adolescence. 

: That a knowledge of some 
facts of natural science is necessary to 
every man and woman, and the linking 
up of this with the ordinary curriculum 
is necessary and feasible. 

Citizenship, social ethics, 
and the development of corporate life 
and self-government should be taught. 

5. . . . That healthy, well-developed 
bodies are a national asset of the highest 
importance, and attention should be di- 
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it is wonderful how quickly it develops 
as the children acquire greater facility in 
the use of “terms” which have been given 
in other lessons. A new collar, a letter 
or parcel from home, a new toy, the ar- 
rival of baby—anything may serve as a 
starting point—and the child’s first at- 
tempt to “tell” something in a written 
form is his first step in original composi- 
tion. 

At first such forms as “I have ; 
may occur too frequently, and when the 
teacher expresses disapproval of such 
uniformity a succession of sentences be- 
ginning with “I am ” will be sub- 
mitted ; but encouragement to use greater 
variation, to emulate the better examples 
presented by other children, should in a 
few weeks’ time insure the actual presen- 
tation of a definite statement from each 
of the pupils in the class. 

Having attained this result, the next 
step is to develop it to the best advantage, 
and for this purpose nothing is so useful 
as “models” supplied by the teacher. 

Begin with a simple statement, such as 
“Last night my brother came to see me,” 
and having read this from the lips let 
each child reproduce this in the “news 
book” below his or her own original state- 
ment, so that each day should produce an 
original effort and one dictated. The dic- 
tated statement should embody as many 
of the new terms being taught to the class 
as the teacher may feel to be judicious; 
it should provide for constant repetition 
of forms on which the children are weak, 
and above all insure constant practise in 
the type of sentence which the teacher de- 
sires to receive from the class. After a 
few weeks, the single statement should 
be extended to two, such as “I went out 
last night and bought a newspaper,” or 
“Tom's sister came for him last night. 
He went to the pictures with her.” As 
the children progress, this exercise may 
be extended to three, four, or even more 
simple connected statements, all read 
from the lips and reproduced from mem- 
ory by the children in the correct se- 
quence in which they have been delivered. 
This exercise is at first analogous to 
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the elementary school lesson in dictation, 
gradually extending to a greater feat of 
memory and involving the conception of 
a statement as a whole, and again extend- 
ing this to an orderly sequence of state- 
ments. This serves the double purpose 
of demanding from the child the grasp of 
an orderly sequence of the form of words 
in the sentence, as well as the general 
concept of a statement as a whole and in 
its extended form, where several state- 
ments are used, is a fine preparation and 
model for the presentation of original 
thought in a logical and orderly sequence. 
A class of deaf children, aged from 5% 
to 7 years, who had been in school from 
20 to 24 months, recently reproduced the 
following story from the teacher’s lips 
with about 80 to go per cent of accuracy, 
the whole story being told twice before 
the children were asked to write it: 

“One day Mary’s mother came to see 
her. She brought her a lot of sweets and 
fruit. Mary was greedy. She ate them 
all quickly. She was ill.” 

The verbatim reproduction of this by 
the children was largely a feat of mem- 
ory; but it demanded not only a knowl- 
edge of the words, but something in the 
way of a concept of the whole and the 
arrangement of the items in logical order. 
Samples of this kind for the children to 
reproduce daily must react on their own 
efforts, and will be found to assist not 
only the first halting steps, but also the 
transition from one to several statements 
linked up into a complete narrative. 

In the first original efforts of the child 
the attempts at expression will naturally 
lag far behind the child’s actual knowl- 
edge, and one object of the teacher is to 
lessen the distance between them. “‘Ex- 
pression” develops best by usage. This 
fact is well exemplified in the case of the 
hearing child, whose first infant babblings 
act and react on his hearing and speech 
centers and grow by use, the lively, talka- 
tive child helping on his own develop- 
ment and self-expression more rapidly 
than is the case of his more taciturn 
brother. 

This addition to the morning statement 
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of the child, or piece of “news,” or what- 
ever the teacher decides to call it, must 
not be allowed to be merely a practise in 
reproducing the words and ideas of the 
teacher. The attention of the pupils 
should be constantly directed to language 
forms which have been taught in recent 
lessons ; the correct use of pronouns, the 
coordination of tenses, etc., can be intro- 
duced and the attention of the children 
drawn to the completeness and definite- 
ness of such statements as compared with 
their own. New forms of language have 
not been taught until they have been 
learned, and they cannot be said to be 
learned until they are used. 

To sum up, then, the first steps in the 
development of original composition by 
deaf children may well begin with a daily 
presentation to the teacher of a simple 
statement of fact in a written form, grad- 
ually extending into several statements 
forming a simple narrative, becoming 
wider and more accurate as the children’s 
knowledge, vocabulary, and command of 
grammatical rules increase; secondly, the 
teacher can greatly assist the children’s 


efforts by supplying the lacune in the 
first attempts, by showing the correct 
forms, and giving model sentences for 
reproduction, gradually extending and 
expanding the latter to the full extent of 
which the children are capable, both in 
knowledge and style. 

In many schools “diaries” form a part 
of the daily routine, and unless care is 
exercised may degenerate into a parrot- 
like rote of “I got up this morning at 7 
o'clock,” etc. Such mere repetition ceases 
to be an exercise of thought or expres- 
sion and the teacher must insist on origi- 
nal effort. Here, again, models or exam- 
ples, showing how in three or four sen- 
tences a definite and interesting fact may 
be related, will stimulate the brighter 
children, and a request from the teacher 
for short accounts of what happened 
after dinner, after tea, or in the play- 
ground at recess, when the child reached 
home, avoiding a regulation period which 
produces a stereotyped response, will 
overcome an evil and in its place supply 
a most useful and stimulating exercise in 
composition. 


BE ALIVE TO NEW EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENTS * 


DUCATION is in the air. The 

great European war naturally over- 
shadows everything else in the public 
mind; but it is perfectly safe to assert 
that in the minds of statesmen, public 
authorities, and business men the ques- 
tion of education comes next in impor- 
tance. Almost every public utterance 
bears some reference to what is going to 
happen after the war, and tacked on to 
that reference, in many instances, there 
is an expressed hope and intention to im- 
prove the educational system of this 
country. 

A deputation from a recent education 
conference at Oxford has been holding 
consultations with representatives from 
the chambers of commerce of some of 


*An editorial in The Teacher of the Deaf 
(England), October, 1916. The title is ours. 


our important northern towns, and, 
among other suggestions, the following 
were made: 

1. The need for improvements in the 
schools, including the salaries and status 
of teachers and improvements in their 
professional training. 

2. The establishment of a system of 
continuation schools, technical and hu- 
mane, during the period of adolescence. 

ae That a knowledge of some 
facts of natural science is necessary to 
every man and woman, and the linking 
up of this with the ordinary curriculum 
is necessary and feasible. 

aah Citizenship, social ethics, 
and the development of corporate life 
and self-government should be taught. 

5. . . . That healthy, well-developed 
bodies are a national asset of the highest 
importance, and attention should be di- 
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rected to physical exercises, medical serv- 
ice in the schools, and the nutrition of 
children. 

6. That the antagonism between capi- 
tal and labor may be abated by humaniz- 
ing conditions both in the schools and in 
industry, and that educational reform is 
one indispensable method of securing in- 
dustrial peace and the larger productivity 
of the labor and mental resources of the 
nation. 

Apart from the special branches of 
education dealing with science, the teach- 
ing of languages and technical and com- 
mercial subjects, into which committees 
have already been appointed to inquire, 
the foregoing suggestions seem to cover 
the main essentials for the improvement 
of our present system of education; and 
as the instruction of the deaf is merely a 
very small, though highly technical, part 
of the general educational field, it be- 
hooves teachers engaged in it to consider 
the above points in their bearing on their 
special work. 

It has been frequently and properly 
asserted during the past few years that 
in no branch of education has so much 
progress been made as in the education 
of the deaf, and yet it is undoubtedly 
true that that “divine discontent” which 
renders earnest workers dissatisfied with 
present results and urges them to press 
forward to higher ideals is as strong in 
our ranks as among any body of teachers. 
The improvement in our school buildings 
generally still leaves a few with old-fash- 
ioned and unsuitable accommodation both 
for educational and domestic needs, and 
a liberal conception of what should be 
done for the deaf child is still wanting 
on the part of some authorities, both pub- 
lic and private. 

Teachers of the deaf, in common with 
their professional brothers and sisters in 
other educational work, are often indif- 
ferently paid, their status needs raising, 
and training facilities for them are 
gravely insufficient in quantity. As a pro- 
fessional body, our Natianal Association 
of Teachers of the Deaf is perhaps nu- 
merically too small to make much impres- 


sion on the two former points. In status 
and salary the best hope of our teachers 
is that the association should keep abreast 
of the larger teachers’ organizations and 
claim in addition that advancement in 
both to which their specialization by train- 
ing and experience entitles them. 

On the question of training, however, 
the position of the association is stronger, 
because specialist teachers alone know 
the peculiar needs of their own work, and 
alone can grasp the demands which the 
peculiar psychology of the children they 
teach makes upon their knowledge and 
adaptability ; and consequently specialist 
teachers alone are in a position to place 
before the responsible authorities the 
facts concerning those points in which 
the training for special work should be 
modified or accentuated, as compared 
with the training given in the normal col- 
leges. 

The reconsideration of the curricula of 
the ordinary school is conceded to be one 
of the most important of the suggestions 
for reform in our educational schemes 
after the war, and while the inclusion of 
such subjects as natural science, citizen- 
ship, and ethics affects the schools for the 
deaf quite as much as the ordinary ele- 
mentary schools, we venture to submit 
that in relation to our own special sub- 
ject—the teaching of language to the deaf 
child—the need for reform in the cur- 
ricula and methods of our schools is still 
more urgent. 

In spite of the splendid results achieved 
in the teaching of speech and language to 
the deaf, much, very much, remains un- 
accomplished, and the partial success or 
failure of a proportion of our pupils 
causes many a sore heart among the de- 
voted members of our profession. The 
questions, “Are we on right lines?” “Are 
we doing all that can be done to decrease 
the gap in knowledge and expression be- 
tween the deaf and the hearing child?” 
are recurring to many minds and finding 
expression more and more definitely at 
gatherings of teachers of the deaf. These 
are questions which command the earnest 
consideration of every member of our 
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profession, from the youngest to the most 
experienced; from the younger almost 
more than from the older teachers, be- 
cause in the natural order of things they 
have before them a longer future in the 
work. 

To take as a definite example one point 
in this subject of the teaching of the 
knowledge of English in our schools, the 
American plan is to introduce text-books 
much earlier and more freely into the 
hands of the pupils than is the case in 
England. Which is the better plan, the 
American or the English? If the Amer- 
ican plan is better as regards knowledge 
of facts, does it necessitate any loss of 
power in speech or speech-reading or in 
the ordinary language construction at the 
pupils’ command? Such questions as 
these open up wide fields for considera- 
tion and scope for the accumulation of 
evidence from the personal experiences 
of the members of our profession, and it 
is only by such definite collection and 
sifting of evidence, as well as by practical 
experiment, that definite opinions for the 
guidance of future teachers can be ob- 
tained. Little appears to have been done 
in this direction in our ranks; but the 
general stirring of dry bones in every de- 


partment of education should stimulate 
us to be up and doing, with a full deter- 
mination to endeavor to leave our special 
work better than we found it. 

The tendency of teachers (largely due 
to diffidence) to leave anything in the 
way of experiment and research to cer- 
tain accepted leaders of thought is a mis- 
take, and never more so than in our lim- 
ited and restricted field of opportunity. 
The opinion of every honest worker and 
thinker is valuable; no two experiences 
are or ever can be alike, and the most 
simply expressed fact may prove to be 
the real grain of gold among much dross. 
So we would urge every one of our read- 
ers to be alive to the new movements in 
education, and particularly to apply them 
to his or her work in the spirit of in- 
quiry; to weigh the merits and demerits 
of various systems and methods, and to 
be prepared to assist in the reconsidera- 
tion and possible reconstruction of our 
educational edifice, so far as it affects the 
deaf children of our land, ever remem- 
bering that to each one is given his or 
her own special opportunity which bears 
with it its own definite and peculiar ob- 
ligation to the present generation and 
posterity. 


THE ART OF LIP-READING 


HE art of lip-reading should be 

considered the first resort to the 
slightly hard of hearing, if medical aid 
does not prove helpful. It should be “a 
very present help in trouble” to those al- 
most or totally deaf. People handicapped 
by growing deafness have a new world 
opened up to them in the art of lip-read- 
ing. 

If lip-reading is taken up in the early 
stages of deafness, much unhappiness 
will be avoided. The reading of the lips 
will not produce good ears, although the 
hearing may improve because of greater 


*From a circular issued by Miss Lucy Ella 
Case, principal of the Los Angeles School of 
Lip-Reading. 


enjoyment of life; but it is marvelous 
what lip-reading will accomplish. 

Some of the advantages of lip-reading 
for the adult hard-of-hearing person are 
the following: 

Lip-reading gives to a deaf person the 
natural method of communication with 
people. 

It eliminates in a large measure the 
sense of being “outside.” 

It relieves the strain on the ears of try- 
ing to catch what is said. 

It is a great relief to one’s friends. No 
shouting, no gesticulating. 

It does not call attention to one’s handi- 
cap. 

Lip-reading decreases the limitations 
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of the hard of hearing and increases their 
usefulness and consequent enjoyment. 
Often hard-of-hearing people are ner- 
vous. Lip-reading almost invariably de- 
creases the nervous condition of the one 
using it. 

Lip-reading gives courage and hope to 
many who have thought that there was 
little of enjoyment and companionship 
left for them. A good lip-reader will 
often forget that he is deaf. He will 
seem to hear many things that in reality 
he lip-reads. 

An _ hard-of-hearing woman recently 
traveled over 6,000 miles alone, bought 
her own tickets, saw to her luggage, vis- 
ited over ten cities, stopped with relatives 
and friends, and practically did not hear 
a word for six weeks or more. She un- 
derstood nine-tenths of all that was said 
to her during those weeks by means of 
lip-reading. 


A young man slightly deaf found the 
strain of trying to hear in school very 
taxing. He took up lip-reading and is 
much gratified to find that he can go on 
comfortably in his school studies. 

A teacher of lip-reading who is “as 
deaf as a stone” taught one of her own 
pupils three times a week for four months 
before he knew that she was deaf. 

Another lip-reader writes for some 
standard magazines and papers and has 
been traveling through the Middle West 
for six months. She gets all her facts 
about the trip by means of lip-reading. 

A lip-reader, who was very hard of 
hearing, was enabled to give a reception 
to over two hundred friends, and the 
usual greeting was, “Why, Mrs. X, how 
much your hearing has improved! Isn’t 
it wonderful?” Mrs. X replied, “I un- 
derstand by lip-reading now, and I am 
so happy about it.” 
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HOW CAN WE MEET THE PROBLEM OF THE DEAF? * 
BY HAROLD HAYS, M. D. 


HE specialized branch of medicine, 

otology, has made enormous strides 
during the past twenty years. Operative 
procedures are skilfully carried out; the 
pathology of the ear has been thoroughly 
investigated ; the etiological factors which 
cause most of the ear troubles have been 
traced, and accurate diagnosis of laby- 
rinthine conditions has become a possi- 
bility. Yet with all this great advance 
the treatment of the causative factors and 
the resulting conditions of deafness have 
come to a standstill. Von Troetsch de- 
clares that every third person between 
twenty and fifty years of age is more or 


*Being a portion of a paper read before the 
Harlem Medical Association, New York, May 
3, 1916, and published in full in the Interstate 
Medical Journal for September, 1916. Dr. 
Hays is Adjunct Professor of Laryngology, 
New York Polyclinic Hospital and Medical 
School; Assistant Otologist, New York Eye 
and Ear Infirmary; Fellow of the American 
College of Surgeons, etc. 


less deaf in one ear, and it is conserva- 
tively estimated that at least 100,000 per- 
sons in New York City are suffering 
from deafness. It would seen: reasonable 
to suppose, therefore, that this subject 
should have received most thorough in- 
vestigation, and that we ought to be in a 
position where we could offer some hope 
to the majority of individuals who apply 
for treatment. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that the path- 
ological study of deafness cannot well be 
undertaken, mainly for the reason that 
deafness is very seldom the primary con- 
dition, but is secondary to disease in other 
parts. This causes a mechanical displace- 
ment in the minute organs, which allows 
of the proper interpretation of sound 
waves. Moreover, the average person 


does not realize that he is becoming hard. 


of hearing until certain subjective symp- 
toms occur, such as tinnitus and dullness 
in the ears, By that time certain definite 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE DEAF 


physical changes have taken place within 
the middle-ear cavity which are hard to 
correct. 

It is no compliment to the specialty of 
otology that so little advance has been 
made along the lines of treatment in pro- 
gressive deafness. Many men are per- 
tectly content to go through a thorough 
examination with various tuning forks, 
etc., which in the end determine them in 
the feeling that they are helpless, and that 
it is their duty to tell the patient that he 
is suffering from a progressive malady 
which makes his life one hell on earth. 
I believe that such an attitude on the part 
of the otologist is inhuman and can only 
be forgiven if he personally feels that he 
is incompetent to manage the case. 

I do not hesitate to say that, although 
the majority of cases of progressive deaf- 
ness are discouraging to treat, yet per- 
sistent efforts many times increase the 
hearing acuity, if only ‘by stimulating the 
patient in a psychological way. We all 
know that one of the greatest misfortunes 
of deafness is that the patient finally gets 
to the stage where he thinks it is hardly 
worth while to try to hear, the result be- 
ing that his auditory nerve, figuratively 
speaking, becomes atrophic from disuse. 
Moreover, it is a known fact that if the 
nerve is re-educated, either by changing 
the psychological aspect of the patient or 
by lip-reading. the hearing becomes far 
more acute. Is it not right under these 
circumstances that we exert ourselves a 
little bit further to help these people? 

The otologist’s duty toward the hard 
of hearing does not cease when he has 
done all for his patient that he can in a 
medical way. These patients are pecu- 
liarly sensitive and react readily to sug- 
gestions given them. It is therefore in- 
cumbent upon the physician to get at their 
social and economic lives and to attempt 
to encourage the patient both in his busi- 

‘ness and social life. One has only to hear 

the plaint of the man who has been well 
able to support a family for years, and 
then on account of his hearing infirmity 
loses his position. 

We should be as much interested in the 
social and economic welfare of the deaf 
as we are in the treatment of their dis- 
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ease. At heart we are humanitarians and 
are placed on this earth to aid and to pro- 
tect the individual as well as society as a 
whole. It is important to attempt to cure 
deafness, but it is just as important, in the 
meantime, to aid the individual to attain 
a certain degree of happiness and use- 
fulness. 


THE MEDICAL PROBLEM 


The treatment of deafness in the years 
to come must be attempted along more 
rational lines. The otologist must under- 
stand that in the majority of cases he is 
dealing with a physical process, and he 
must interpret the change which has 
taken place in each individual case and 
treat the case accordingly. Empirical 
methods of treatment, such as continuous 
inflation of the ears by the Valsalva 
method or through the Eustachian cath- 
eter, are things of the past. No matter 
what degree of deafness has been at- 
tained, it is absolutely necessary that one 
bear in mind the causative factors of the 
condition and eliminate them if possible. 

Let us for a moment consider the 
simple mechanism of the middle ear. On 
one side of the cavity we have the ear 
drum, on the other three sides we have 
bony walls, On the internal wall is the 
foot-plate of the stapes, held in place by 
the ligament of the oval window. At the 
antero-inferior angle is the entrance of 
the Eustachian tube. The transmission 
of sound-waves is accomplished by the 
vibrations of the drum, which vibrations 
are sent through the small ossicles until 
the labyrinthine fluid sends its interpreta- 
tion to the auditory nerve. In order that 
the proper transmission of sound may 
take place, nature has decreed that the 
same atmospheric pressure must be main- 
tained on both sides of the drum. If for 
any reason any inflammatory condition of 
the Eustachian tube takes place, the nor- 
mal atmospheric pressure is disturbed. 
Such a disturbance sooner or later will 
result in deafness; for as the air in the 
middle-ear cavitv becomes rarefied, the 
drum begins to retract, on account of the 
pressure in the ear canal; and sooner or 
later adhesions take place in the ossicular 
joints. If such a condition is found out 
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early, it frequently can be rectified; but 
if left too long, certain changes take place 
in the position of the foot-plate of the 
stapes and sooner or later the ligament of 
the oval window loses its tension. Sound- 
waves still reach the internal ear, but they 
must be more forcible in order to produce 
an impression. From this simple explana- 
tion one can readily understand that 
proper ventilation of the Eustachian tube 
is most important in the prevention of 
deafness. 

In meeting the problem of deafness and 
its prevention, it is most necessary that 
one go back to early childhood to correct 
conditions that frequently exist at that 
time and which are undiscovered. Many 
a child who is considered stupid in school 
is only stupid because he is unable to hear 
as well as other children. The examina- 
tion of the ears of school children is just 
as important as the examination of the 
eyes, tor only in that way are we able to 
act fairly toward many children who up 
to the present time have been considered 
hopelessly stupid. I believe that the hear- 
ing of every child should be frequently 
tested, and if any suggestion of deafness 
is present the child should at once be 
taken to a competent otologist. 

Among the many causes in early life 
which lead toward progressive deafness 
may be mentioned the following: (1) 
Acute suppurative conditions of the ears 
which have subsided ; (2) hypertrophied 
tonsils and adenoids; (3) subacute and 
chronic infections of the nose and naso- 
pharnyx ; (4) unusual conditions. 

(1) Realization that acute suppurative 
otitis media is a serious condition that 
demands immediate attention is so well 
recognized today that very little comment 
on that score is necessary. However, the 
majority of persons—and, I am sorry to 
say, physicians, too—are perfectly satis- 
fied when the acute symptoms are over 
and the discharge has ceased; but it is 
seldom appreciated that these little organs 
have gone through an acute process which 
is liable to cause a great deal of anxiety 
later on. Does one realize that very often 
adhesions take place in various parts of 


the middle ear or that the drum itself - 


may undergo degenerative changes? In 
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every instance of this kind, if one has the 
welfare of the child at heart, he will ex- 
amine that child’s hearing as well as he 
can, and if he notices any tendency to- 
ward a diminution in hearing he will im- 
mediately attempt to relieve that condi- 
tion as well as possible. 

(2) The role that the tonsils and ade- 
noids play in the causation of ear infec- 
tions is well known today. Tonsils cause 
trouble not only by their enlargement and 
interference with the tubal muscles, but 
very often when they are small they cause 
a chronic infectious condition which is 
very liable to extend its influence into the 
Eustachian tubes or middle ear. Ade- 
noids, aside from causing nasal obstruc- 
tion, will frequently extend into the Eu- 
stachian tubes sufficiently to close them 
off. Once the normal pressure within the 
middle ear is diminished, the possibility 
of deafness is very apparent. The size of 
the adenoid is not of as much importance 
as its location, and small fringes of this 
tissue residing in the tubal orifice or in 
the fossa of Rosenmueller can do a great 
deal of damage. It is an axiom trom 
which I seldom vary that adenoids should 
surely be removed at the first intimation 
of ear trouble, and that under all circum- 
stances they should be removed when 
they cause nasal obstruction and chronic 
infection of the nose and throat. As I 
consider the importance of tonsils in in- 
verse proportion to the age of the child, 
I believe it is a wise policy to remove 
them in early childhood only when there 
are definite reasons for doing so. 

(3) It is surprising to see how fre- 
quently parents will allow their children 
to go on year after year with chronic or 
subacute infections of the nose. We are 
beginning to realize more and more that 
these infections frequently arise in the 
sinuses, and that the constant discharge 
of pus or muco-pus in the nasopharynx 
will give rise to an inflammation of the 
mucous membranes in this locality which 
can extend to the ears. Not only does 
this inflammation cause a closure of the 
Eustachian tube. but such children are 
never taught to blow their noses properly, 
with the result that they are constantly 
forcing air through a narrowed tube. A 
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relaxation of the drum frequently takes 
place as a result of this—the condition 
which I have termed pocket-handkerchief 
deafness. 

One must prevent as quickly as possible 
the continuance of such a condition. This 
is best accomplished by the proper care 
of the nose. Severe measures in the 
treatment of children often cause more 
harm than good, but simple remedies will 
often accomplish a great deal. If tonsils 
and adenoids seem to cause obstruction 
and prevent drainage of the nose, they 
should be removed. If the mucus or 
muco-pus is tenacious, the nostrils should 
be cleaned out with a warm solution of 
boric acid or bicarbonate of soda, the 
medicine being instilled with a dropper, 
so that no force is used. This can often 
be followed by instillations of drops of 
argyrol, which, although not an antiseptic, 
will frequently have a stimulating effect 
on the mucous membranes and act as a 
preventive of further infection. Such 
children should be taught to blow their 
noses properly—that is, by holding one 
nostril at a time, or by blowing into the 
handkerchief without holding the nose 
at all. 

Although in many instances no definite 
evidence is obtainable that there is an 
actual deafness in childhood, vet the etio- 
logical conditions, as outlined above, are 
frequently present. Among unusual con- 
ditions that tend toward deafness are 
hereditary influences, infectious diseases, 
traumatism, tumors, etc. These need not 
be mentioned further here. 

As the child reaches the stage of pu- 
berty, certain changes manifest them- 
selves in the mucosa of the nose and 
throat, mainly in the increase of erectile 
tissue. At such a time the swollen mu- 
cous membrane may lead into the Eusta- 
chian tubes, causing stenosis. It is par- 
ticularly important that a child at this age 
be looked over carefully, and that proper 
attention be given to the nose and naso- 
pharynx. One important factor upon 
which not enough stress is laid is the 
proper blowing of the nose. If children, 


as well as adults, get into the habit of 
blowing their noses too forciblv, so that 
infected mucus is sent up into the Eusta- 
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chian tubes, sooner or later the hearing 
mechanism will be impaired. Patients 
should be taught to blow only one nostril 
at a time, or to hold the handkerchief 
loosely below the nose and not to hold 
the nose at all. 

When we come to the treatment of the 
adult hard of hearing we find that we are 
up against a complex problem. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to get the codperation of 
our younger patients, who, although the 
hearing is impaired, very evident by the 
tests which we make, are still able to hear 
well enough to rest content. It is just at 
that stage that proper treatment can ac- 
complish a great deal, but our young 
friends find it a nuisance to come to the 
doctor’s office regularly, or else are kept 
from coming by the numerous activities 
in which they are engaged. This is par- 
ticularly so among the young people who 
do not have to earn their own living. 
The wage-earner begins to understand 
early in life that deficient hearing handi- 
caps him in the struggle for existence. 

Before attempting to tell you what can 
be done at this stage, let me say that it is 
extremely unfortunate that the poorer 
class of people, who certainly deserve as 
good service as our wealthy patients, are 
placed in the unfortunate position where 
the treatment which they receive at the 
various hospitals is not only useless, but 
frequently harmful. In these institutions 
the physicians are unable to treat such a 
vast number of patients conscientiously ; 
therefore the patients not only suffer 
from harmful treatment or lack of treat- 
ment, but are kept from getting the treat- 
ment they ought to have and which would 
be given them in a great many instances 
if they were treated privately. In the 
year 1912, 5,542 middle-ear cases were 
treated at one of our large hospitals, of 
which number 1,531 were suffering from 
progressive deafness. Most of these 
cases returned for treatment once a week, 
which meant thousands of treatments a 
year. One can readily understand how 
impossible, under such circumstances, it 
is to give every patient the time that is 
necéssary for proper treatment. It is 
again unfortunate that a great many of 
these patients could afford to go to the 
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private office of a physician and pay a 
moderate fee. If they did so, just so 
much more time could be given to those 
who deserve charity. 

What can be done to improve deafness ? 
The primary consideration is the correc- 
tion of those conditions which have 
caused the trouble. Etiological factors 
will be found in the nose and throat, such 
as a deviated septum, hypertrophied tur- 
binates, polyps, hypertrophied tonsils, 
suppurative conditions of the sinuses, etc. 
However, as a rule, when the patient 
reaches you the mischief has been done; 
so that not only must the causative factor 
be corrected, but the ear itself must be 
properly treated. 

oo much attention has been given to 
the refinements in technique for the test- 
ing of hearing. If the otologist would 
spend more time in interpreting the 
trouble in each individual case and less 
time in making tests of hearing, he would 
do a great deal more for his patient. 
Personally I am more interested in the 
expression of opinion from the patient as 
to the condition of his hearing than I am 
in the interpretations from my tuning 
forks. Our object in attempting to im- 
prove the hearing is to establish the nor- 
mal social and economic status of our 
patients, and nothing short of that should 
satisfy us. It is very little comfort to the 
patient if he is told that he hears the 
high forks better than he did. What he 
desires is an improvement which is appre- 
ciable on his part. 

Realizing the important element of 
tubal ventilation in cases of progressive 
deafness, I have confined myself in many 
cases to determining the patency of the 
Eustachian tube and have attempted to 
establish proper air pressure in the middle 
ear. The mere inflation of the Eusta- 
chian tube through the catheter accom- 
plishes very little. For the time being 
the ear is properly massaged, but when 
the patient leaves the office he is fre- 
quently as badly off as ever. In order to 
establish the patency of the tubes, one 
must attempt to remove the inflammatory 
process present, and after this has been 
accomplished he must keep the tubes 
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properly dilated by the frequent insertion 
of suitable sounds and bougies. The mu- 
cosa of the tube is first shrunk with co- 
caine and adrenalin, and then the bougie 
is inserted beyond the isthmus of the tube 
into the middle ear and allowed to remain 
in place for half an hour to an hour, 
When the bougie is removed one may in- 
flate the ear with the utmost gentleness, 
in order to assure himself that the tube is 
patent. Forcible inflation at such a time 
would result in a complete relaxation of 
the ear drum and ossicular chain—a con- 
dition that I shall refer to later. I have 
used this method hundreds of times, and 
in no instance have I seen an untoward 
result. 

A few years ago I described a condition 
which I termed pocket-handkerchief deaf- 
ness. The condition actually is a relaxa- 
tion of the drum and chain of ossicles, 
caused by improper blowing of the nose, 
or by too forcible inflation of the ears, or 
by the constant use of the Valsalva 
method of inflation. In many of the 
cases the original process started in the 
Eustachian tube, but as time went on, for 
some reason or other, a positive pressure 
of air was maintained within the middle 
ear, so that the drum was forced outward 
and had become relaxed as the absorption 
of air took place. The condition can be 
observed by noting the vibrations of the 
ear drum through an electric otoscope at- 
tached to a pneumatic massage apparatus. 
I believe that at least 50 per cent of the 
cases of deafness that come to the otol- 
ogist for treatment have this condition 
present, and this is particularly so in-those 
cases that suffer from what we call para- 
cusis. The treatment of such a condition 
is extremely difficult and taxes the patient 
and the physician. In certain instances 
I have been able to increase the tension 
of the ear drum by the constant applica- 
tion, over a prolonged period, of a prep- 
aration of cantharides collodion. after the 
method of Heath, of London. However, 
a great many of these patients have got 
to the stage where the ossicular chain is 
hopelessly deranged, and it is only after 
prolonged efforts that one is able to meet 
with any success. 
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FINANCIAL EXPERIENCES OF TEACHERS OF LIP-READING 
A SYMPOSIUM 


Epitor1AL Foreworp.—This symposium is the outcome of a suggestion made by Miss 
Lucy Ella Case. The first section appeared in the October Votta Review, and was contrib- 
uted by three different teachers, who wrote under the captions of “Looking Backward,” “The 
Best Advertisement is Our Results,” and “Give Thirty Lessons or More” respectively. In 
no case have the names of the respective writers been given. A few readers have thought 
that Miss Case wrote “Looking Backward,” but their conclusions were wrong. In offering 
the suggestion, Miss Case wrote that she often had longed to know how other teachers were 
succeeding, what plans proved most successful, how were pupils secured, etc., and she felt 
confident that other teachers had these same longings. She realizes that it means an expendi- 
ture of time and thought in writing out one’s experiences; yet she feels that if by so doing 
the profession can be bettered and the waste of plowing over old ground avoided, then much 
good should result. She hopes that every teacher of lip-reading will contribute to this 
symposium, will give of their experience, as well as reap the advantage of what others present. 


X. Y. ZS EXPERIENCES IN THE ART OF 
FINANCE 


4 eo first article, entitled “Financial 
Experiences of Teachers of Lip- 
Reading,” in the October number of THE 
Votta ReEvIEW, was of great interest. 
Probably all teachers of lip-reading have 
similar experiences, but the modus oper- 
andi will vary, and, consequently, each 
experience gives information to all of us. 

I am very deaf and I have taught lip- 
reading for a little more than six years. 
I consider that “love for the work” is a 
large financial asset, and, combined with 
the ability to teach, constitutes the largest 
factors of this interesting and helpful 
profession. As my practical knowledge 
of business was limited, the instruction 
on business principles given me by my 
normal teacher has been of incalculable 
benefit to me. 

After finishing the normal course and 
upon leaving my home town, I went to 
another place miles away. I had as 
“stock in trade” the sum of $90 in cash, 
my knowledge of lip-reading, and some 
names of possible pupils that had been 
given me by my instructor. For the first 
nine months I rented an apartment of 
two rooms with kitchenette. This apart- 
ment was shared with a congenial friend, 
and was within walking distance of town. 
In the second week I secured my first 
pupil from one of the names given me. 
She lived out of town and I went to her 
hotel. She paid me my price, $2 a lesson, 
and offered me my car fare. It took me 
an hour to go and return from her hotel, 


besides the hour on her lesson, but at 
that time she was my “first and only” 
and I was glad to have her, although at 
such a distance from my home. 

After her return to her home I was 
without pupils for ten days; then a 
woman began taking lessons and paid me 
$50 down for the course. In doing this 
she said: “I want you to feel that it is a 
pleasure for me to pay this. I feel that 
the lessons will be more than worth it.” 
May her tribe increase! This woman 
stayed with me for nearly a year and was 
always ideal about money, often antici- 
pating the pay-day and frequently ask- 
ing me if I were not in need of money 
besides. 

Through her recommendation I was 
able to secure seven other pupils. For 
the first two years my price was $50 for 
35 lessons. The course was worth more, 
but an interested friend advised me not 
to change the price until I became estab- 
lished and somewhat known. 

She said: “To many people the sum of 
even $50 seems large to pay out for a 
new and, to them, an untried thing. 
Later on, when lip-reading is better 
known and you have a few good pupils, 
you can charge the regulation price and 
get it.’ Others may differ from me on 
this point, but I found this friend’s ad- 
vice to be sound. 

For the past three years I have been 
charging $65 for the same course, and 
the pupils have come in increasing num- 
bers. My pupils feel, and I feel, that I 
give an equivalent for the money. I do 
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give single lessons to people who “want to 
see” what it is, or to people who pass 
through our city. Although I deprecate 
giving single lessons, it has often brought 
some people back to take the full course. 

After the first nine months I took a 
small office alone downtown. I have 
changed twice since I took that first loca- 
tion, and now have an office on the best 
business street in the city, easily accessi- 
ble to car lines, shops, and restaurants, 
the last being quite an item, for people 
coming from out of town want to find a 
near-by café or cafeteria. 

Some helps in obtaining pupils I have 
found to be: First, pupils who are them- 
selves enthusiastic ; second, judicious ad- 
vertising; third, conversation classes ; 
fourth, interested relatives and friends. 
I have always tried to remember that an 
enthusiastic pupil is more than just one 
pupil. He is an advertising bureau! 

I have not always been able to get the 
full price from all pupils. When I knew 
that it was impossible for them to pay 
the amount I have reduced the rate, feel- 
ing that it was better to do that than to 
lose the pupil, and it has meant adver- 
tising the work, gaining a friend, and 
being a friend. Such pupils will be anx- 
ious to tell others of the teaching. 

Not all my advertising has been “judi- 
cious.” The advertising that has paid is 
the kind that puts a concise “taking”’ sen- 
tence in the paper that makes a business 
of good advertisements. I did not do this 
for over two years, because I did not 
agree with some of the policies of the 
paper ; but I have become wise—or wiser. 

I have this advertisement, or something 
similar to it, in the business brevities of 
the Stinday edition of the greatest adver- 
tising paper in the city: “Growing deaf 
and discouraged? Lip-reading is a valu- 
able aid to understanding.” Then fol- 
lows my business location. This costs 
one dollar for each insertion, and I have 
it in every week, unless I get to the point 
where I have more pupils than time and 
~ strength, which has happened twice with- 
in the past vear. I also advertise in two 
other local papers occasionally. This fall 
I intend to advertise in a high-class paper 
of a near-by rich city, because I know 
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there are people there whom I wish to 
interest. This newspaper advertising has 
brought me in one-fourth, at least, of the 
number of pupils I have had. ; 

While pupils bring me in personal 
money, I consider every deaf person I 
meet a friend and a real asset to the busi- 
ness. I want to know them and be known 
by them as a real friend to the deaf and 
hard of hearing. I have not always 
thought thus—but that is “another story.” 

The advertisement in THE Re- 
view has brought in substantial returns 
in pupils and in new acquaintances who 
are “interested.” It is our trade maga- 
zine and is of great professional value to 
us. The articles on lip-reading and kin- 
dred subjects grow increasingly helpful. 
The aurists and doctors who take THe 
Review naturally feel more dis- 
posed to recommend teachers of lip-read- 
ing whose advertisements appear regu- 
larly in its pages. 

I have found that advertising the 
method one teaches will bring in financial 
results. This is an important factor. 
Many people have faith in well-known 
schools of lip-reading long before they 
know about a personal instructor, and it 
is only right, as well as money in one’s 
pocket, to state the school where one re- 
ceived his training. 

Conversation classes have been a source 
of revenue. Doubting Thomas’s have be- 
lieved when they saw the happiness and, 
to some extent at least, the efficiency of 
members of the class. Again and again 
some one has said at the close of a visit 
to the class, “When can you begin on my 
lessons ?” 

Relatives and friends have sometimes 
sent me pupils. Aurists and druggists 
have helped. One druggist gives out my 
business cards whenever an opportunity 
presents itself. Occasionally I have ob- 
tained pupils from leading hotels to which 
I had sent cards. 

A few smaller aids than the principal 
ones mentioned are to show the list of 
full hours to prospective pupils. It has 
its moral and financial effect. If possible, 
[ try not to let a person leave the room 
without takine a lesson and paying some- 
thing down, if not the full amount asked. 
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If a person pays something down, he will 
come back for lessons to that amount any- 
way, and in nine cases out of ten he will 
take more lessons. Personally I do not 
find it so hard to keep pupils even to the 
third course as to get timid and doubtful 
people to make a trial; but even then I 
have no cause to complain. 

When the time for the second or third 
payment comes, I have learned to ask for 
the money; for it is true that many very 
good people do forget to pay until re- 
minded. I pay 10 per cent commission 
to teachers in other cities who.send me 
pupils, and I expect the same commission 
from those to whom [ send pupils. Can 
we not do more for each other in this 
connection? Can we not send cards to 
one another and remember to recommend 
one another when opportunity presents? 

With but two exceptions, I have given 
the full hour to pupils and have often 
given twenty minutes extra, if there was 
not an immediate lesson following. The 
fact that I am deaf myself has kept a 
number of pupils with me, for they say: 
“You understand so well how the deaf 
feel.” I surely do, if that is any credit! 

For three years I have saved and put 
by an appreciable amount, besides meet- 
ing all expenses. Am not a cent in debt, 
and this year, by careful planning, I ex- 
pect to save $200. This is not a large 
sum by any means, but it is on the right 
side of the ledger, and when I invest it in 
a bond I shall realize 6 per cent interest. 

My experience has been a growth— 
nothing phenomenal, but rather steady— 
and I suppose I may say that I am finan- 
cially established in this my chosen and 
well-beloved profession—lip-reading. 


ELEMENTS OF SUCCESS IN TEACHING LIP- 
READING 


This symposium is indeed proving its 
value and I am glad to contribute. While 
I have no very great success numerically 
or financially to my credit, I have always 
had sufficient encouragement and inspira- 
tion to impel me to further efforts. My 
debt of gratitude to my pupils is inex- 
pressibly great. Had it not been for their 
generous appreciation and inclination to 
cooperate, I could have done very little. 


THE Review, too, has been of 
help in countless ways. The Editor even 
introduced me to a leading otologist near 
whom I had been living for some time. 
It is always a pleasure to feel that I 
know what I’m talking about, and it is 
from the fullness of knowledge that I 
advise teachers not to neglect opportuni- 
ties at their very doors. 

Because of the good work the Volta 
Bureau is doing in sending literature to 
physicians as well as to the hard of hear- 
ing, and to the increasing number of suc- 
cessful teachers of: lip-reading, the new 
teacher is likely now to find the way pre- 
pared to a considerable extent, and thus 
should always be ready to coéperate in 
making the profession and the art better 
known. 

Another element of success I'd like to 
emphasize is the health of the teacher. 
She should know how to economize and 
use her strength wisely—a very obvious 
bit of advice; but I’ve been discovering a 
number of platitudes. The demands on 
her are great usually. She almost needs 
the spirituality of a saint, the business 
shrewdness of a Rockefeller, and the 
physical constitution of a day laborer— 
difficult combination — though, of 
course, we all have to manage with con- 
siderably less. Just the strain of trying 
to be a continual advertisement of the 
value of the art is rather hard on us. 

The teacher who is very deaf is likely 
to find most of her troubles outside the 
school, I imagine. She need not be dis- 
couraged if she does considerable blun- 
dering. That may be of the greatest help 
in keeping her sympathy fresh and her 
comprehension growing. At least I have 
no inclination to be troubled by the ret- 
icence of the hard of hearing, and I 
hardly think I should be much disturbed 
were I refused admittance by one of 
them. I could understand that, and it is 
what I cannot understand that is trying. 

In the business of teaching I have been 
somewhat too disposed to follow the igno- 
minious principle of “safety first.” A 
better class-room and more advertising 
would probably have been good invest- 
ments. 

Small advertisements in the papers 
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seem to be worthless, but a good-sized 
one is at times useful. The most striking 
of them all, however, the one most ap- 
proved by experts, failed to produce any 
results. Lip-reading should not be ad- 
vertised as if it were a patent medicine. 
Just recently I received a circular from 
the Company, manufacturers of a 
well-known hearing aid. They ought to 
know how to advertise, but, judging from 
the effect of the circular on me, they 
failed. I felt humiliated, disgusted, and 
indignant. The writer of the circular had 
not the advantage of deafness. At times 
I have had notices in the news sections 
of papers, and two editions of “Women’s 
Pages” have been of help in calling atten- 
tion to my work. Once I managed to 
start a series of letters, an indirect result 
of which was two pupils. 

Good circulars, with reprints from THE 
VoLtA REVIEW; an attractive, conve- 
niently located class-room ; a good degree 
of skill in lip-reading on the part of the 
teacher; a prosperous appearance gen- 
erally, are excellent ways of advertising. 

Yet I believe a resourceful teacher can 
always find a way. It is possible for a 
beginner almost anywhere to find one or 
two pupils, and to get friends and rela- 
tives of pupils interested in helping; for 
even very imperfect teaching of lip-read- 
ing is welcomed, once the hard of hearing 
perceive how serviceable it is. Some- 
times it is pathetic to see how just a little 
bit of comprehension, which may seem to 
the teacher quite a matter of course, is 
appreciated. 

I wonder how many teachers never re- 
duce their prices. Often the temptation 
‘to do so is strong. In several cases I 
would gladly have given lessons for noth- 
ing, but I did find difficulties in the way. 
One poor girl seemed to fear I had some 
deep design in making the offer. Once 
I gave the lessons for a very small price, 
and really it seemed to me that I gained 
some of my most valuable experience 
through that pupil. It is a great mistake 
to despise the business side of teaching ; 
yet if we consider it too carefully we may 
lose some opportunities, and, moreover, 
run some risk of losing a certain sort of 
influence over our pupils. A teacher 
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should, of course, have a fairly compre- 
hensive and accurate knowledge of what 
has been done in lip-reading. There have 
been several occasions when I have felt 
my own lack of it. 

There is one element of success that is 
not very often mentioned. We have been 
told that the teacher needs a strong per- 
sonality, capable of impressing others. 
That is no doubt true, but she needs to be 
self-effacing as well as_ self-assertive. 
She needs to be strong enough to sup- 
press her own personality and quite for- 
get it in the needs of her pupils. They 
must be considered important, first, last, 
and all the time, and she should be care- 
ful not to deprive them of any oppor- 
tunities. But it is easy to theorize about 
these matters and difficult to practise. 

Whatever our shortcomings, we do ac- 
complish much that is worth while, and 
it is a great privilege to have even a small 
share in this most interesting work. 


LecTURES FOR LIp-READERS.—The public lec- 
tures in New York City inaugurated by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art were resumed in 
October. Miss Jane B. Walker, A. M., of the 
League for the Hard of Hearing, and an in- 
structor in the New York School for the Hard 
of Hearing, whose lectures during the past 
season were so highly commended by the daily 
press, is on the program to deliver three lec- 
tures for hard-of-hearing adults and one lec- 
ture for children who lip-read. These lectures 
are given in the class-room at the Museum, at 
3 p. m., on the respective dates, and cards of 
admission are not necessary. The subjects of 
Miss Walker’s lectures are: Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, October 19; Auguste Rodin, December 
7, 1916; Augustus Saint Gaudens, February 1, 
1917; a Group of Story-telling Pictures, April 
19, for children. 


Miss Clara E. Zassenhaus has joined Miss 
Helen M. Gebhart in the Miiller-Walle School 
of Lip-Reading, 634 Fine Arts Building, Chi- 
cago. 

Miss Mary Zassenhaus has opened a Miiller- 
Walle School of lip-reading in Milwaukee at 
No. 167 Twelfth street. 

Miss Francis J. Tapp has started a school 
for instruction in lip-reading by the Nitchie 
method at 1527 Third avenue, Louisville, Ky. 

Miss Ida P. Lindquist will open a lip-reading 
school in Minneapolis in January for hard-of- 
hearing adults. 
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SPEECH, ITS CULTURE AND REFINEMENT; WHAT IS 
DONE FOR IT IN HOLLAND* 


BY N. J. POOCK VAN BAGGEN 


rey} Very many times I have been 
asked in America if, when I speak of the 
training of the voice, it is elocution that 
I mean. 

It is not. The training of the voice 
tempo the lessons of the elocutionist. 

his training is given by what we call 
here the “leeraar in het methodisch 
spreken,” which means, “Specialist or 
expert in normal speech and voice hy- 
gienics.” 

The sphere of action of the expert im- 
plies not only the training of the healthy 
voice, but also the treatment of all the 
voice afflictions which appear after seri- 
ous diseases of the throat, such as diph- 
theria, angina, etc., and after those affec- 
tions caused by the too general misuse 
of the voice as well by speakers as by 
singers. Most of the time the expert is 
also specialist for correcting speech im- 
pediments and for gymnastics of the res- 
piratory organs. 

The expert works in combination with 
the medical specialist in diseases of the 
throat and respiratory organs. No seri- 
ous expert begins his work before the 
patient has gone through a judicious med- 
ical examination. 

Since the last twenty years the culture 
and refinement of speech in Holland has 
largely improved. The conservatories for 
singing at Amsterdam and at The Hague, 
as well as the school for actors and ac- 
tresses, have long had their own expert 
specialist, and every pupil is obliged to 
go through a severe treatment for general 
voice hygienics and purification of the 
accent. 

Particular care is also given to the 
training of the voice and the refinement 
of the speech of the teachers. To every 
Dutch training school for teachers is at- 
tached nowadays a specialist for voice 


*From a long article in The Medical Record, 
New York, September 16. The author’s *ad- 
dress is Plaats 10, The Hague, Holland. 


hygienics who is salaried by the govern- 
ment or by the municipality to which the 
school belongs. Moreover, in the large 
towns, as in The Hague and Amsterdam, 
the municipality has appointed a specialist 
for voice hygienics, who gives courses 
free of charge to the teachers of the 
municipal schools. Those courses were 
started to combat the throat disease (the 
same as clergymen’s sore throat) to which 
the teachers, in the exercise of their pro- 
fession, are so frequently subject. : 

Besides the care for the voice and for 
the refinement of the speech in general, 
the speech defects are specially attended 
to. 

In every town of some importance 
there is nowadays a specialist for speech 
impediments, attached to the public 
schools and salaried by the municipality. 
In the large towns, as Amsterdam and 
The Hague, the specialist has a staff of 
assistants. They visit the public schools 
regularly and at the request of the teacher 
examine the pupils who suffer from any 
speech defect. After the diagnosis is 
made, the children go to the municipal 
institution, where they receive free of 
charge the treatment which their case 
demands. 

Some years ago the specialists for voice 
hygienics in Holland founded the Dutch 
association for speech culture, which 
meets regularly. In those meetings spe- 
cial cases are discussed, and in particular 
the measures to be taken to further the 
general culture and refinement of speech 
are advocated. 


“The whole school must be loosened up, the 
stiff forms made flexible, children thought of 
as individuals and not as ‘classes.’ Thus new 
activities must be woven into a genuine child- 
community life. These things must be the 
contacts with experience that waken and focus 
children’s interests. They must be opportuni- 
ties for spontaneous living.” 
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TESTING DEAFNESS OF SOLDIERS 


HE Journal of the American Med- 
ical Association for November 4 
presents these interesting abstracts: 


OCULAR REFLEX OF AUDITORY ORIGIN 


The French authorities have designated 
as the standard of hearing for recruits 
that they can hear a whisper at 0.5 meter 
and the speaking voice at 4 meters. Sim- 
ulation of deafness to escape military 
service is occasionally encountered, and 
it can be unmasked by the behavior of 
the eyes when a sudden, unexpected 
sound strikes the ear from near by. With 
a sudden start from the loud sound close 
to the ear the subject winks, and the 
pupil may contract. This brief defensive 
closure of the eyelids, of course, does not 
occur if the subject fails to hear the 
sound. Molinié says in his description of 
the simple technic for the tests (Revue 
de Laryngologie, 1916, page 385) that it 
automatically sifts out the really deaf 
who might be accused of malingering 
otherwise. 


INSTRUCTIVE REFLEX IN TESTING 
DEAFNESS 


Gault’s experience has convinced him 
of the functional nature of the trouble in 
many men apparently irretrievably deaf- 
ened by a near-by shell explosion. In 
sifting out these cases he has been im- 
pressed with the diagnostic value of ex- 
citation of the facial nerve, and especially 
of the orbicular muscle of the eyelids. A 
bicycle horn is blown suddenly 6 feet 
from the ear while the eyelids are being 
watched under a magnifying glass. The 
sudden impression on the auditory nerve 
elicits a reflex contraction of the orbicu- 
laris palpebrarum, impossible to mistake. 
This cochlea-eyelid reflex thus denotes 
that the deafness is psychic in nature and 
hence curable if treated in time and in 
the proper environment.—From Lid Re- 
flex as Test for Deafness. (Note sur 


Vutilisation du réflexe cochléo-orbiculaire 
pour la surdité.) F. Gault, page 424. 
Presse Médicale, Paris. 


INJURY OF THE EAR FROM EXPLOSION 


Wicart insists that the air concussion 
from an explosion induces, as a rule, 
merely transient and curable disturbances 
in a previously normal ear. Chronic ear 
trouble or old healed otitis materially ag- 
gravates the effects of the air concussion. 
In many cases the disturbances from the 
concussion are prolonged or aggravated 
by some constitutional trouble—syphilis, 
malaria, autointoxication, etc. Treatment 
of the constitutional trouble relieves and 
may cure the ear disturbances, associated 
with local measures to soothe the swollen 
mucosa in the nose, pharynx, and eusta- 
chian tubes, and soften and mobilize the 
tympanic membrane. He advises to fill 
the ear with cotton wet with glycerin to 
prevent contusion of the tympanic mem- 
brane, and to wear ear muffs padded with 
cotton. Swallowing two or three times, 
with the nostrils pinched together with 
the fingers, helps to hold the tubes open 
at the moment of the explosion. Infec- 
tion comes by way of the tubes or outer 
ear, and hence he urges systematic hy- 
giene and sterilization of the ear and 
nasopharynx to keep the ears in good 
condition in prophylaxis—From Injury 
of the Ear from Explosions Near by. 
(Les mutilations de l’organe auditif par 
les détonations; leurs véritables causes ; 
moyens pratiques de les éviter.) Wicart, 
page 204, in Bulletin de l Académie de 
Médecine, Paris. 


SERVICEABLE SUGGESTIONS FOR SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


The Medical Review of Reviews (New York 
City) for November contains the five following 
contributions of interest to school officials: 
Social Aspects of School Hygiene, by Donald 
B. Armstrong, M. D., M. A., M. S.; Codpera- 
tion of Health and Educational Authorities in 
the Control of Communicable Diseases, by 
Linsly R. Williams, M. D.; The Occurrence of 
Preventable Accidents Among School Children, 
by Francis E. Fronezak, M. D.; A Practical 
Plan for the Control of Communicable Dis- 
eases in Schools, by John A. Smith, M. D.; 
Safety of the School Child from the Time of 
Leaving Home until Arrival at the School 
Door, by William H. Tolman, Ph. D. 
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THE AIR OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS * 
BY JACQUES W. REDWAY, F.R.G. S. 


The problem of humidifying 
the air of buildings warmed by hot-air 
furnaces is solved in part by the water 
pan in the air chamber. At the best, how- 
ever, the humidity is not raised above 40 
per cent. The air of steam-heated rooms 
may be rendered far more comfortable if 
a small jet of steam be allowed to escape 
from the pet-cock. The unpleasant hiss- 
ing of the steam, however, is highly ob- 
jectionable to many. Hot-water systems 


offer no ready means of humidifying the’ 


air of rooms, and I know of no method 
better than the inconvenient and sloppy 
i are yard 
of thick cloth saturated with water be- 
hind each radiator. 

The humidifying of the air of school- 
rooms is one of the most important prob- 
lems in the sanitary regulation of school 
buildings. Up to the present time it is 
practically neglected. As a result, during 
the months when fires are necessary, the 
air of most school-rooms is unfit to be 
breathed, all of which is wholly unneces- 
sary. As a matter of fact, in buildings 
provided with mechanical ventilation the 
air can be humidified not only without 
cost, but even with a saving of from 5 to 
8 per cent of the fuel consumed; for 
moist air may be maintained at a uniform 
temperature far more easily than dry air. 

In many manufacturing establishments 
where a considerable number of opera- 
tives is employed the air of each room is 
exhausted, screened to remove the dust, 
washed, and then returned to the rooms 
without loss of temperature. The saving 
in fuel very quickly overbalances the cost 
of installation and operation. 

The dust problem of public buildings, 
especially of school buildings, presents 
many difficulties. From time immemorial 
devices for the removal of dust have been 
used ; until within recent years methods 
of prevention have not been seriously 
thought of. Yet, school-rooms excepted, 


*From The Medical Times, New York, Oc- 
tober, 1916. 


practically all the dust that is removed 
from such buildings is first brought into 
them. Flying dust is blown into them 
through open doors and windows; it is. 
also blown into them through their crev- 
ices when the doors and windows are 
closed. A considerable amount is drawn 
into mechanically ventilated buildings 
through the intake. Perhaps the greatest 
proportion is tracked into the buildings. 

The next best thing is to prevent 
floor dust from becoming flying dust, and 
this is easy. No amount of scuffing or 
sweeping will send very much dust up- 
ward from a properly oiled floor—and in- 
telligent training is quite as necessary in 
oiling a floor as in varnishing it. My 
own experience of eight years in the 
supervision of school buildings has led 
me to the conclusion that a good floor oil 
properly applied is the best floor dressing 
for school buildings—and about the worst 
if improperly applied. 

The purport of this article is the em- 
phasis of the fact that, with intelligence 
and care, the air that is delivered to the 
class-rooms of school buildings may be 
made as clean and as bracing as that of a 
June morning. Most of the buildings 
provided with mechanical systems are ca- 
pable of doing this. There is no reason 
why horse dung, putrescent garbage, tree 
smut, ashes, and the dismembered frag- 
ments of insects should be delivered to 
class-rooms to be breathed by the pupils. 
There is no reason why abnormally dry 
air should be permitted in any building, 
public or private ; and, accidents excepted, 
there is no excuse for the escape of car- 
bon monoxide from a heater. The exist- 
ence of these substances, which is the rule 
rather than the exception in school build- 
ings, is unnecessary and avoidable. . . . 


SumMMER Meetincs.—It is understood that 
the Convention of the American Instructors of 
the Deaf will be held at Hartford, Conn., from 
June 29 to July 3, 1917, and will be followed by 
the meeting of the National Association of the 
Deaf, from July 3 to July 7, inclusive. 
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POSSIBLE DANGERS OF THE 
BUBBLE FOUNTAIN* 


HE circumstance of an epidemic of 

streptococcus tonsilitis two years 
ago in one of the dormitories of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin unexpectedly di- 
rected suspicion to the bubble fountains 
in the building. The water pressure in 
them was so low that it was scarcely pos- 
sible to drink from the bubbler without 
touching the metal portions with the lips. 
An examination of the fountains showed 
them to be heavily contaminated with 
streptococci. Positive results were ob- 
tained from the surface of the fountain, 
from the inside, and from the water dis- 
charged; but the city water supply, by 
which they were operated, gave no evi- 
dence of these organisms. These facts 
led to an extensive bacteriologic investi- 
gation of the hygiene of the bubble foun- 
tain in general by Pettibone, Bogart, and 
Clark,+ of the University of Wisconsin 
Laboratory of Medical Bacteriology. 
From this it appears that the bubble foun- 
tains may become a factor in transmitting 
disease. 

The facts of the Wisconsin investiga- 
tion are surprising as well as unexpected. 
A survey of all fountains of the univer- 
sity showed the presence of streptococci 
in over 50 per cent of the total number. 
These bacteria varied in abundance from 
a few chains to an almost pure culture 
obtained by swabbings from fountains in 
the epidemic-ridden dormitory. In an 
experimental bubble fountain Bacillus 
prodigiosus when introduced either by 
means of a pipet or by the moistened lips 
remained in the water from 2 to 135 
minutes, depending partly on the height 
of the “bubble.” 

The explanation of this finding seems 
to be clear. Most of the organisms are 
flushed away in the water stream; but 
some remain dancing in the column much 
as a ball dances on the garden fountain, 


*From an editorial in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, November 11. 

+ Pettibone, Dorothy F.; Bogart, F. B., and 
Clark, P. F.: The Bacteriology of the Bubble 
Fountain, Jour. Bacteriol., 1916, i, 471. 


even though the bubble be increased to 
the impracticable height of 4 inches. To 
avoid this difficulty, always present in the 


vertical column of spouting water, a sim- ~ 


ple fountain with a tube at an angle of 
50 degrees from the vertical was con- 
structed. B. prodigiosus was never found 
in the culture plates from this type of 
fountain, even when samples were taken 
immediately after the intentional intro- 
duction of the organisms. 

Danger disguised in the cloak of safety 
is a menace of the most potent sort, par- 
ticularly when it receives the approbation 
of health authorities in the way that the 
bubble fountain has shared it. The Wis- 
consin investigators believe that a jet of 
water from a tube erected at an angle of 
15 degrees or more from the vertical and 
with an adequate collar-guard to prevent 
possible contact with the orifice is ade- 
quate to prevent micro-organisms from 
“dancing” on the column of water. The 
construction of a safe bubble fountain is. 
thus made practicable, and the problem 
of furnishing water uncontaminated by 
human lips, even to a constant succession 
of thirsty persons, is apparently solved 
anew. 


LOCATING DEAF CHILDREN _ 


N INTERESTING editorial in The 


Virginia Guide for October 16 bears 
the caption, “How Can We Get an Ac- 
curate Census of the Deaf,” and tells of 
the difficulties encountered in getting 
track of deaf children, and then in influ- 
encing the parents to perceive how bene- 
ficial attendance at school will be for the 
deaf child. The concluding paragraphs. 
read: 

These were such people as we had to 
contend with; but we found that when 
we got one pupil from an obscure neigh- 
borhood others from that locality would 
follow in after years. The educated deaf 
are themselves the best advertisements of 
the school. 

The school census is taken in our State 
every five years, and the enumerators are 
required by law to get a full and accurate 
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census of the deaf and the blind. They 
make report to county superintendents, 
and the superintendents are required to 
fill out printed blanks and send them to 
this school. In several instances where 
superintendents have neglected this duty 
their pay has been held up by the State 
Board of Education until they complied 
with the law. Through this channel we 
get pretty full information as to the deaf 
and the blind population of the State ; but 
notwithstanding the fact that we have 
this information, in the absence of a com- 
pulsory attendance law, we still have 
more or less trouble in getting all such 
children into the school. 


TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY* 


T IS now well established that the 
principal defect of air conditions in 
centrally heated buildings is the fact that 
in raising the temperature ot the air steps 
are not taken to insure a due degree of 
humidity. Warm air holding less than 40 
per cent of its potential humidity is irri- 
tating to the respiratory passages and is 
far more easily contaminated by dust, 
dried sputum, and other objectionable 
particles. A number of satisfactory auto- 
matic and semi-automatic devices for reg- 
ulating the humidity of the atmosphere 
are in use. Some of these can be adapted 
to existing buildings and others cannot. 
For the greater part of the United States 
there is little fear of overcharging the at- 
mosphere with moisture during the win- 
ter. Simple evaporating devices adapted 
to existing radiators will therefore be 
found satisfactory in relatively small 
rooms. In larger rooms the same method 
may be employed if the humidity is uni- 
formly distributed by appropriately placed 
fans. It should be unnecessary to say 
that the best way of purifying the atmos- 
phere is not by adding foreign materials 
to it, but by introducing fresh air. All 
of the much-advertised products recom- 
mended to be added to the water evap- 


*From an editorial on Office Hygiene in the 
Journal of the American Medical Association, 
Chicago, for October 7. 


orating on radiators are worthless and 


serve only to transfer money from the © 


pockets of the credulous to those of the 
exploiting class. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF * 


R. EARLAM, superintendent of 

the New South Wales Institute for 
the Blind, Deaf, and Dumb, has drawn 
the notice of the medical profession of 
that State to some aspects of the care of 
the deaf which are of universal applica- 

It is urged that the State which makes 
such excellent provision for the secular 
education of the hearing child in Aus- 
tralia should see that there are proper 
facilities for the teaching of language to 
the deaf, and that all deaf children make 
use of these facilities. Too often the 
ignorance of the parents as to the neces- 
sity of this teaching and the desire to 
shelter the afflicted child in the home are 
hindrances to the future happiness of the 
deaf-mute. The members of the medical 
profession who come in contact with 
these unfortunate children can do much 
to foster a right attitude in the parents 
and to direct the authorities of the States 
to the importance of this matter. 

The establishment of day schools for 
the mute and deaf children in the centers 
of Australian population has also been 
advocated by teachers of the deaf. Chil- 
dren interned in institutions lack many of 
the experiences which serve to build up 
the character of the hearing child, since 
these experiences are only found in the 
life of the home. The existence of day 
schools would bring the benefits of edu- 
cation to those children whose parents 
fear the moral influence of the boarding 
school. The hygienic dangers of the bar- 
rack system of housing children have 
been frequently pointed out by the stu- 
dent of pediatrics. The combination of 


*From an editorial in The Medical Journal 
of Australia, October 7, 1916, following a dem- 
onstration by Mr. Earlam before the New 
South Wales branch of the British Medical 
Association at Sydney. 
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home life and that parental control, which 

can never be replaced, with skilled teach- 
ing at the day school would not fail of 
success. 

Not only is better provision needed for 
the education of deaf children, but the 
adult deaf require facilities for the ame- 
lioration of their lot. Their path through 
life is made more easy if they are able to 
learn lip-reading and _ speech-reading. 
The wealthy can command the services 
of trained teachers, but those less well off 
have frequently to forego the advantage 
of a ready means of communicating with 
their fellow-men. Surely it should be 
easy to bring about the formation of 
classes in connection with institutions in 
which this instruction could be given. 
Medical men might impress on those 
patients who consult them for deafness 
the advantages of acquiring the art of 
reading speech. 


THE FOLLY OF OVERWORK AND 
UNDER-REST BY AMBITIOUS 
TEACHERS AND STUDENTS* 


UR_ ordinary recreations — they 
should be called diversions, not rec- 
reations, for they do not recreate us—are 
fatiguing, though again the enjoyment at 
the time hides the fact ; and we are apt to 
attribute the fatigue we feel after the di- 
version wholly to the previous fatigue, 
when in reality part of it was due to the 
diversion itself. One never feels like set- 
tling down to hard work right after the 
usual so-called recreations. 

It uses up energy—tires us—to read a 
book or newspaper, to study, to work at 
a problem, to keep books, to take part in 
social life where one has to respond to 
the person with whom one is conversing, 
to listen attentively to a lecture, to watch 
a play at the theater, or a ball game, or 
the movies, to feel responsibility, to feel 
sorrow or enjoyment, etc. Everything 
we do requires energy. 

We cannot avoid getting tired, but we 
can almost always avoid getting too tired. 


*E. Stanley Abbott, M. D., in the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal for April 20, 
1916. 
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When tired, we must do less—that is, ex- 
pend less energy per day. And we must 
eat more—for all our energy comes from 
the food we eat and the air we breathe. 
Now we can’t breathe much more air, but 
we can eat more. 

When we are tired we are usually less 
hungry. One erroneous idea is that food 
won't digest if you don’t have appetite 
for it. It may take longer, but it will 
digest and yield up its energy—f you eat 
it. It certainly won’t if you don’t. So 
give it the chance. 

Another mistaken idea is that if one is 
wakeful one should read or take exercise 
in order to “get tired enough to sleep.” 
In most cases one is wakeful because one 
is already too tired to sleep. One should 
not, then, expect to benefit (though one 
may get sleepy) by adding to one’s fa- 
tigue. It is better to lie quietly, with the 
eyes closed, in bed in a dark room and 
wait for sleep to come. One will then at 
least be resting, if not sleeping. Of 
course, we rest best if we sleep, because 
then we are using up the least amount of 
energy ; but even if we don’t sleep, if we 
spend as little energy as possible we may 
still get rested, though not so fast. 

We are apt to forget that in late youth 
and early middle age our machinery be- 
gins to be less completely and quickly re- 
paired; that therefore we fatigue easier 
and take longer to get rested, and that we 
need to conserve our energies, to spend 
them less lavishly. It is a good rule to so 
order one’s life that one takes enough 
time for rest each night to fully make up 
for the wear and tear of the previous day. 
A few rare creatures, like Napoleon and 
Edison, can perhaps keep on with only 
three or four hours’ sleep out of the 24; 
but the vast majority of us would come 
to grief if we tried it. The average per- 
son needs at least seven or eight hours’ 
rest daily. I myself need nine to keep up 
to my best efficiency. 


We regret to learn that Prof. William A. 
Knapp, head of Knapp’s School for the Deaf 
in Baltimore and son of the founder of the 
school, has been compelled to temporarily cease 
all professional work. owing to a nervous 
breakdown that more directly affects his or- 
gans of speech. 
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AN EXCLUSIVE SPEECH 
ATMOSPHERE 


HE Board of Directors of the 

American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf have 
by correspondence vote adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved, That as it is the judgment 
of the Board of Directors of the Amer- 
ican Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf that an exclu- 
sive speech atmosphere, other things be- 
ing equal, is best adapted to the highest 
mastery of speech and lip-reading by 
deaf children, we hereby strongly urge 
upon the members of the association and 
the profession at large the very great de- 
sirability of establishing a segregated oral 
department in every school for the deaf. 


CLOSER CONFORMITY TO RECOG- 
NIZED STANDARDS 


N AN excellent editorial entitled “New 
Blood” The Lone Star for October 15 
refers to the changes in the heads of three 
State schools for the deaf in a very sen- 
sible manner, and adds: 

This campaign for proper classification 
and recognition has been productive of 
much good. Today schools for the deaf 
come nearer occupying their rightful 
place in the educational system than ever 
before, and the capabilities and limita- 
tions of the deaf are now better appre- 
ciated and recognized than at any former 
time. But along with this change in the 
conception of the proper place and func- 
tion of schools for the deaf in a system 
of education comes this other idea, that 
they must approximate the standards of 
the schools with which they wish to be 
classified. Closer conformity to recog- 
nized standards in all branches of public 
education means closer association among 
the men and women engaged in the vari- 
ous lines of educational work. Closer 
commingling and better knowledge al- 
ways leads to interchange of ideas and 
eventually to interchange of positions. 

This is as it should be. The work of 


teaching the deaf tends to narrowness. 
One may keep fully abreast of the work 
that is being done in his particular line 
and yet be far behind the time in his con- 
formity to modern educational thought. 
Unless we can keep constantly in view 
the best that is being done for hearing 
children we have not the broadest and 
best conception of what may be accom- 
plished for the deaf. Education in its 
very best sense is their right, and those 
best qualified to give this are educators. 
We do not mean to imply that there are 
not educators of a high type among the 
teachers of the deaf. What we do mean 
to say is that it is often an advantage to 
the deaf to have a public-school man, a 
real educator, in charge of their work. 

Men who are big enough and broad 
enough to direct the educational affairs of 
a progressive city for a number of years 
are certainly an acquisition to our pro- 
fession, and we welcome those who are 
now entering it. 


THE CARE OF DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN * 


N A recent weekly bulletin of the De- 

partment of Health there were some 
astonishing figures bearing upon children 
in institutions for the deaf. About 30 
per cent of the deafness was found by 
medical examiners of the Department to 
be due to remediable conditions. Eighty- 
five per cent of the 3oper cent constituted 
cases whose deafness was due to im- 
pacted cerumen, and 2 per cent of the 
30 per cent represented cases whose dis- 
ability depended upon the presence of 
foreign bodies in the ears! How can 
such figures be accounted for? Is it pos- 
sible that in an institution for deaf chil- 
dren the causes of their deafness are 
never looked into? Is it possible for a 
child to be committed to such an institu- 
tion and left there indefinitely because of 
a condition remediable in a few minutes? 
It seems hardly credible. The Depart- 
ment’s bulletin made no comments, simply 


*From an editorial in The Medical Times, 
New York, August, 1916. 
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publishing the figures quoted by us, unless 
the title of the article be considered a 
laconic criticism—“Why Some Children 
Are Hard of Hearing.” 

These are illuminating figures, in the 
light of recent inquiries into the conduct 
of our institutions for children. 

We wonder why the Department’s bul- 
letin publishes the names of milk dealers, 
egg merchants, and meat sellers who have 
offended against the community, but fails 
to name the institutions which neglect 
children so woefully. 

If the medical men attached to the 
visiting staffs of our institutions for chil- 
dren receive little or no pay for their 
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services, if they are too busy with private 
work to give proper attention to their 
charges, if they live at such distances 
from the institutions as to make visitation 
onerous, if children are not medically 
looked after with any thoroughness until 
they actually succumb to mastoiditis or 
cardiac disease, and if the institutions 
employ no trained nurses, we would seem 
to have the keys to the shortcomings 
under discussion. 


EprrortaL Note.—The Editor of THe Vouta 
Review doubts if the above criticisms are really 
applicable to many schools for the deaf. Thus 
he would welcome facts in substantiation of it. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


TO INSURE A SPEECH ATMOSPHERE AND A 
SPEECH ENVIRONMENT 


WO years ago Mr. John D. Wright 

again began an earnest campaign to 
awaken taxpayers to the economy in aid- 
ing heads of State schools to secure the 
ways and means for completely segre- 
gating orally taught pupils from pupils 
taught by silent methods in combined 
schools for the deaf, to the end that a 
higher efficiency in the use of speech 
might be possible through necessarily con- 
stant practise in speech ; for the efficiency 
and value of this method has been clearly 
demonstrated at the Mt. Airy School in 
Philadelphia during many years. 

The question whether it is better for 
deaf children to be taught by silent meth- 
ods or oral methods is not under consid- 
eration. The sole issue of Mr. Wright’s 
campaign is and has been: Parents who 
desire to have their children orally taught 
are rightfully entitled to have them prop- 
erly taught in the speech atmosphere 
and the speech environment that heads of 
combined schools say are so essential if a 
high efficiency in the use of speech is to 
be attained. 

For the heads of combined schools 
have repeatedly stated that the noticeably 
low efficiency in the use of speech by their 
pupils is the natural result of prevailing 


methods. Change these methods by cre- 
ating the speech atmosphere and _ the 
speech environment that prevails in oral 
schools, and a correspondingly high effi- 
ciency in the use of speech may be ex- 
pected of pupils in combined schools. In 
other words, we must segregate all pupils 
whose parents desire that they be prop- 
erly taught by the oral method ; and to do 
this we need additional funds from the 
legislature. 

Why have the heads of combined 
schools refrained from applying so sim- 
ple a remedy? Because of the potency of 
an antagonistic influence, ‘“‘a subtle in- 
fluence operating against a free and spon- 
taneous use of speech, both in and out of 
the class-room”—an influence that has no 
doubt indirectly tended to lessen the eco- 
nomic efficiency and wage-earning capac- 
ity of many pupils graduating from some 
of the combined schools. 

This “subtle influence” is not a recent 
growth, but has been handed down dur- 
ing many years. Formerly it was strong 
enough to tell the superintendent who ad- 
vocated progressive measures to “move 
on”; and its power has been strong 
enough to keep teachers on the pay-roll, 
though the services rendered were of 
slight value from an educational point of 
view. Today this influence is on the de- 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


cline, and, as Mr. Wright points out, if 
parents of deaf children will join hands 
- with the progressive trustees of their re- 
spective State schools and be guided by 
intelligent concerted action, the seemingly 
impossible may be accomplished and the 
necessary funds be obtained from the leg- 
islature. Then, as soon as the authorized 
changes for housing the orally taught pu- 
pils are completed, a decided increase and 
improvement in the use of speech and 
speech-reading may be expected from 
pupils whose parents object to any use of 
silent methods of communication outside 
of the class-rooms, as well as while re- 
ceiving instruction. 

There is good reason for believing that 
several State schools may shortly adopt 
this simple, sensible plan of segregating 
their orally taught pupils. Thus Mr. 
Wright should feel encouraged to con- 
tinue his labor in arousing parents of 
deaf children and trustees of schools for 
the deaf to a proper realization of the 
rights of the deaf child to be properly in- 
structed in speech-reading and speech 
under proper oral conditions, as well as 
to the pressing need of earnestly support- 
ing the heads of schools in their plea to 
the respective legislatures for the funds 
necessary to properly place the plan in 
operation. 

And further encouragement is found 
in the following resolution 

Resolved, That as it is the judgment of the 
Board of Directors of the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf that an exclusive sveech atmosphere, 
other things being equal, is best adapted to the 
highest mastery of speech and lip-reading by 
deaf children, we hereby strongly urge upon 
the members of the association and the pro- 
fession at large the very great desirability of 
establishing a segregated oral department in 
every school for the deaf. 


which has been adopted by the Board 
of Directors of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf. 


A PROFESSION TO BE GUARDED 


The professional work of a trained 
teacher of lip-reading is to drive away 
discouragement, despondency, despair 
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from minds and hearts of men and 
women who, as hearing vanishes, lose 
their hold on much that makes life worth 
living. That the seemingly miraculous is 
accomplished in restoring the joy of 
friendly converse, that there is complete 
transformation in the lives of many who 
were shunning all social functions, that 
many have again taken up pursuits they 
were engaged in when hearing vanished, 
is of available record in many places. 
Thus it is not surprising that its members 
are very proud of this clean-cut profes- 
sion, of the successes and honors it has 
won by sheer merit, and of those who 
have built or assisted in building the 
broad foundation on which it rests. 

For all we know to the contrary, the 
art of lip-reading, of reading speech as it 
passes the lips, may be as old as recorded 
history. We do know that occasional 
cases of natural lip-reading and of trained 
lip-reading may be found in the chron- 
icles of the past 400 years or more. 

But the art of teaching lip-reading to 
the adult hard of hearing as practised to- 
day is essentially a modern profession, 
almost a twentieth century profession, 
and one that has begun to grow only in 
the past decade. Five years ago the num- 
ber of schools for teaching the adult this 
marvelous art of reading speech as it 
flowed from the lips of strangers was 
less than the fingers on your hands. To- 
day there are more than forty well-estab- 
lished schools in this country, and the 
indications are that forty more may be 
in operation within three years. For a 
trained teacher of lip-reading is a tangi- 
ble asset in any community, and leaders 
in communal affairs are awakening to the 
economic as well as the social advantages 
of the transformation of civic units from 
despondency and possible dependency to 
cheerful self-reliance and independency. 
Thus there is every reason to believe that 
within three years ten adults will be 
taught lip-reading where one is now 


-taucht. 


Hence the wisdom of all members of 
the profession guarding the gates to pre- 
vent the entrance of the fakir, the teacher 
who would fatten on the despair and the 
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misery of the handicapped, regardless of 
results or of blots left on the clean record 
of a profession working for the increase, 
the betterment, of human happiness. 


SUGGESTIONS THAT MAY SPELL SUCCESS 


A teacher of lip-reading in the West is 
so confident that good health is a prime 
requisite in the successful teaching of lip- 
reading that she has been devoting the 
hour from 6.30 to 7.30 a. m. to golfing. 
Not that she preferred this early hour, 
but because the demands on her time 
made it apparent that she must utilize 
that hour or give up the outdoor exercise 
that she believes is largely responsible for 
what her pupils term the inspiring, joyous 
atmosphere of her studio. 

In nearly all professions there is apt 
to come a quiet period, a time when there 
is a lessening in the demand for service. 
Experience shows this is true with teach- 


GROUP PORTRAIT OF THE SUMMER NORMAL CLASS OF 1916, AT THE CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE 
DEAF, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Back row: Clarence J. Settles, Lillian Muirhead, Anna M. De Vore, Edna E. Davis, 
Florence Warner, Hunt Robertson, Alfred L. Brown. Front row: Sadie Lillard, Mabel Cliff, 
Marion C. Johnson, Lillian Capron. Members of class absent when picture was taken: Mrs. 


Frank W. Jelks and Miss Zella Harner. 
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ers of lip-reading. This temporary de- 
cline came to one teacher near the close 
of her first year; she began to fear that 
it might be the beginning of the end, and 
the thought of failure was not to be tol- 
erated. Other teachers had succeeded, so 
would she. On went her thinking cap 
and out she hustled. Soon she found an 
unworked field among valued employees 
in the larger establishments. Some want- 
ed to take lessons before partaking of the 
evening meal, but explanations soon 
showed that, refreshed by rest and a good 
dinner, they would absorb instruction 
more rapidly. Now she has a profitable 
evening class of pupils who come in daily 
contact with others who are losing their 
hearing—pupils who perceive how an 
ability to lip-read not only renders their 
services of increased value to their re- 
spective employers, but may long defer 
the day that brings retirement. 


: 
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DAS ABSEHEN VOM MUNDE FUR SCHWERHORIGE 
UND ERTAUBTE 


VON LOUISE I. MORGENSTERN 


NTER den vielen Schwerhdrigen, 

die ich im Laufe der letzten acht 
Jahre in den Vereinigten Staaten kennen 
lernte, und die den grossen Vorteil des 
Absehens vom Munde als Unterstiitzung 
des geschadigten oder als Ersatz des ver- 
lorenen Gehors vollauf zu schatzen wuss- 
ten, befand sich auch kein einziger 
Deutscher. 

Ich will es daher heute unternehmen 
den Deutschsprechenden in diesem Lande, 
die schwerhorig oder taub wurden, da- 
rauf hinzuweisen, wie viel sie durch ihren 
Mangel an Interesse fiir dieses Studium, 
das in Deutschland und Osterreich schon 
weitverbreitet ist, versdumten, und wie 
viel ungeahnte Vorteile ihnen dadurch 
verschlossen blieben. 

Selbst ganz leicht Schwerhdrigen ist 
das Studium des Absehens vom Munde 
anzuraten, da durch diesen Unterricht 
das geschadigte Ohr, das unter dem 
stetigen angestrengten Zuh6ren zu leiden 
hat, vom Auge entlastet wird, womit oft 
eine Gehdrsverbesserung verbunden ist. 
Fiir die hochgradig Schwerhérigen oder 
vollstandig Ertaubten, ist dieses Studium 
von unschatzbarem Wert. Es erméglicht 
ihnen wieder ein normales Leben zu 
fiihren, erleichtert ihnen die Teilnahme 
an Gesprachen, ohne dass zu unbeque- 
men Horapparaten oder lautem Sprechen 
Zuflucht genommen werden muss. Aus- 
serdem hat es auch einen ungemein gtin- 
stigen Einfluss auf den geistigen und 
kérperlichen Zustand der Schiiler. 

Das Studium des Absehens vom Munde 
kann mit der Erlernung einer fremden 
Sprache verglichen werden. Der grosse 
Vorteil desselben, beginnt sich jedoch 
schon nach ganz kurzer Zeit zu zeigen. 
Die Bewegungen und Stellungen von Lip- 
pen, Zunge, und Zahne beim Sprechen 
wird wohl schon jeder bewusst oder un- 
bewusst beobachtet haben. Der Abseh- 
schiiler, der die Bedeutung dieser Bewe- 
gungen und Stellungen kennen gelernt 


hat, setzt sie mit Beihilfe seiner daraufhin 
geschulten Geisteskrafte in Worte und 
Satze um. 

Folgende, meinem englischen Lehr- 
buche, “Lip-Reading for Class Instruc- 
tion,” entnommene und der deutschen 
Sprache angepasste Lektion, wird auch 
den dem Absehen vollig Fernstehenden in 
die Lage versetzen die Einfachheit der 
Methode und den gewaltigen Vorteil, die 
die Beherrschung dieser Kunst mit sich 
bringt, vor Augen zu fithren: 


I. LAUTLEHRE 


a 
1. Selbstlaut a, wie in am.* 


Die Lippendffnung ist bei a am grOssten. 
Die Zunge bleibt ruhig und flach in der Mund- 
hodhle liegen und beriihrt kaum die unteren 
Schneidezahne. 


u 
2. Selbstlaut u, wie in um. 


Die Lippen sind eng zusammengezogen und 
ziemlich weit vorgeschoben. Die Mundoffnung 
ist sehr klein, Zahne und Zunge sind daher 
nicht zu sehen. 


i (y) 
3. Selbstlaut i, wie in im. 


Die Lippen sind zuriickgezogen und etwas 
seitlich gedehnt, der Mund ist wenig ge6ffnet. 
Die Zahne liegen ziemlich frei und die Zunge 
schiebt sich nach vorn. 


p, b, m 


4. Lippenlaute p, b, und m, wie in Pass, Bass, 
und Mass. 


Die Lippen werden bei diesen Lauten ge- 
schlossen und rasch wieder ge6ffnet. Da p und b 
sich beinahe vollstandig gleich sehen und da m 
ihnen sehr ahnlich ist, sind sie bei naturlichem 
Sprechen kaum voneinander zu unterscheiden. 


*Die Stellung der Laute ist stets au den 
Beispielswortern und nie fiir sich allein zu 
beobachten, damit Ubertreibungen in der Aus- 
sprache vermieden werden. 
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5. Lauttibung : 


pah,* puh, piep 
am, um, im 


Bemerkung. Die Reihenfolge dieser wie 
auch aller anderen Worter der Lautibungen, 
soll dem Schiiler verschiedentlich abgeandert 
gegeben werden. Z. B. puh, piep, pah; piep, 
puh, pah; im, am, um; usw. 


II. WORTUBUNG 


ah } papp bum bim 
aha bam Bub piep 
ab huh pump 7 Papa 
am Uhu im Mama 
Hab puh thm Bubi 
pah um hip Puma 


Bemerkung. Nachdem diese Worter in und 
ausser der Reihe geiibt sind, bilde man leichte 
Satze daraus. Die Gleichklangswérter (mit 
Klammern versehen), wie z. B. ab, am, Hab, 
die infolge ihrer grossen Ahnlichkeit’ nicht 
voneinander zu unterscheiden sind, und die 
daher aus dem Zusammenhang des Satzes 
erschlossen werden miissen, tibe man in solchen 
oder ahnlichen Satzen: 


(a) Nimm mir die Arbeit ab. 
(b) Am Zaune sass ein Vogel. 
(c) Die Leute verloren Hab und Gut. 


Der Sinn und Zusammenhang dieser Satze 
lasst keinen Zweifel aufkommen, welches der 
Worter der Gruppe darin angewandt wurde. 


Ill. SATZUBUNG 


Die Glocken lauten bim, bam, bum. 

Am Baume sass ein Uhu. 

Der Bub will den Uhu fangen. 

Papa, pump mir etwas Wasser vom Brun- 
nen! 

5. Im Tiergarten ist ein Uhu und ein Puma. 

usw. usw. 


PP 


Bemerkung. Diese Satze ciate: so lange 
geiibt bis sie mit Leichtigkeit abgesehen werden 
kénnen, dann mag man sie dem Schiller auch 
auf andere Weise geben. Sie mdégen verkiirzt, 
verlangert, oder auch abgeandert zu weiteren 
Ubungen dienen. Den ersten Satz “Die Glocken 
lauten bim, bam, bum.” kann man auf folgende 
Weise abandern: 


(a) Die Glocken lauten. 
(b) Horst du die Glocken laiuten? 


*Der Hauchlaut / ist nicht absehbar; er 
nimmt stets die Form des vorangehenden oder 
nachfolgenden Selbstlautes an. Man beobachte 
dies in den Wortern aha und Uhu. 

+ Folgen sich zwei Laute mit gleicher Mund- 
stellung aufeinander, wie z. B. mp in pump, 


dann zeigt sich blos eine einzige Stellung fiir 
beide Laute. 
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(c) — Glocken Ton klingt. bim, bam, 
um. 
(d) lauten die Glocken zur 


uhe. 

(e) O, wie wohl ist mir am Abend, wenn 

zur Ruh’ die Glocken lauten,—bim, 

bam, bim, bam, bimbam, bimbam, 
bimbambum. 


IV. LESESTUCK 
Der Wolf und der Schafer* 


Ein Schafer hatte durch eine grausame 
Seuche seine ganze Herde verloren. Das 
erfuhr der Wolf und kam, sein Beileid ab- 
zustatten. 

“Schafer,” sprach er, “ist es wahr, dass dich 
ein so grausames Ungliick betroffen? Du bist 
um deine ganze Herde gekommen? Die liebe, 


_ fromme, fette Herde! Du dauerst mich, und 


ich méchte blutige Trainen weinen.” 

“Habe Dank, Meister Isegrimm!” versetzte 
der Schafer, “ich sehe, du hast ein sehr mit- 
leidiges Herz.” 

“Das hat er auch wirklich,” fiigte des 
Schafers Hund hinzu, “so oft er unter dem 
Ungliicke seines Nachsten selbst leidet.” 


Bemerkung. Der Schiiler liest das Lesestiick 
einmal durch, worauf es ihm erst langsam 
vorerzahlt wird. Versteht er den Inhalt des- 
selben ziemlich gut zu erfassen, dann wird es 
ihm rascher vorgeslesen. Zuletzt mag man es 
ihm mit anderen WoOrten erzahlen, oder es 
kénnen Fragen dariiber gestellt werden. 


Zum Schlusse sei noch hinzugefiigt, 
dass das Studium des Absehens vom 
Munde fiir jeden Schwerhérigen von 
Vorteil sein kann. Ob dieser Vorteil nun 
ein grosserer oder minderer ist, muss der 
Schuler selbst durch den grosseren oder 
minderen Fleiss, den er dabei zu Tage 
legt, entscheiden. 


LEARN LIP-READING 


Dr. W. A. Evans, editor of the “How to 
Keep Well” page in the Chicago Tribune, 
states: “People are reasonably informed about 
eye-glasses, and that no good is accomplished 
by wearing glasses except in those cases where 
the defect is in the lens. Likewise the use of 
mechanical aids to hearing should be based 
upon a location of the trouble. If the trouble 
is in the brain or in the nerve of hearing, de- 
vices do no good. The person affected should 
learn lip-reading without wasting time or 
money on ear-drums or trumpets.” 


*Lessing. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED AT THE 
VOLTA BUREAU 


Economics of the Eye, Ear, Nose, and 
Throat: Together with the Economics of the 
Entire Body (Physical Economics). By Eras- 
tus Eugene Holt, A. M., M. D., LL. D., F. A. 
C. S., Portland, Me. Reprinted from the 
Transactions of the Americun Academy of 
Ophthalmology and Oto-Laryngology, 1914. 40 
pages, 2 illustrations, 7 x 10. 

Den Kgl. Dorstummeskole i Nyborg ved 
A. Hansen, Forst. Sept., 1891-Sept., 1916. An 
illustrated history of the School for the Deaf 
in Nyborg, Denmark, more particularly show- 
ing the excellent work accomplished during the 
past 25 years under the supervision of Mr. 
Anders Hansen. 58 pages, 6x9. 

Walter Woldemar Forsius. An illustrated 
tribute of 85 pages to this friend of the deaf 
in Finland on attaining his 60th birthday. 

Food and Health: An Elementary Text-book 
of Home-Making. By Helen Kinne and Anna 
M. Cooley, B. S. 312 pages, 5% x 7%, 130 
illustrations. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $1.10. 

Clothing and Health: An Elementary Text- 
book of Home-Making. By Helen Kinne and 
Anna M. Cooley, B. S. 312 pages, 5% x 7%, 
150 illustrations. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 65 cents. 

Why and How? By G. Forchhammer. “Es- 
says on the teaching of the deaf, translated by 
author from the Danish into the international 
auxiliary language Ido.” 32 pages, 6 x 9 paper. 
Dansk Ido-Frobund, Fredericia, Denmark. 

Mundaflaesning og Mundhaandsystem. By 
G. Forchhammer, D. Ph. 4 pages, 5 x 7%. 
The author, Fredericia, Denmark. 

Anales de Instruccion Primaria. Ano XIV, 
Tomo XIV, Nos. 1-6, Enero, Junio de 1916. 
Montevideo, Uruguay. 

Wisconsin’s Over-age Children. By Janet R. 
Rankin, School Service Secretary. 12 pages, 
6x9. Issued by C. P. Cary, State Superin- 
tendent, Madison, Wis. 

An Episode at Asbury Park, ‘N. J. Reprint 
of press accounts of the heroic efforts of Sam- 
uel Frankenheim to rescue a bather. 22 pages, 
5% x II, paper. 

The Mt. Airy World, Vol. XXX, 1015-1916. 
Half leather, 7x 11. Pennsylvania School for 
the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Deaf Carolinian, vol. 21, 1915-1916. 
Half leather, 11x15. School for the Deaf, 
Morganton, N. C. 


FROM BECKLEY-CARDY CO., CHICAGO 
Number Stories. By A. G. Deming. A 


teacher’s handbook for intermediate grades. 
205 pages, 54x 7%, cloth. 60 cents. 

A Child’s Robinson Crusoe. 
and S. H. Nida. 
36 cents. 


By W. L. Nida 
160 pages, 54x 7%, cloth. 
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Twelve Plays for Children. Humorous, 
Wise, and Otherwise. By E. F. Guptill. 160 
pages, 5X7, paper. 30 cents. 
Weaver’s New School Songs. By T. B. 
Weaver. 96 pages, 6x8%, paper. 16 cents. 
Language Games for All Grades. By A. G. 
Deming. Introduction by J. N. Adee. 90 
pages, 5x7, cloth. 40 cents. 
Morning Exercises sed All the Year. A day 
book for teachers. By J. C. Sindelar. 252 


pages, 54x 7%, cloth. 60 cents. 


CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


Miss Helen MacMurchy, Inspector of Aux- 
iliary Classes of Ontario, in her first annual 
report, dated Toronto, January, 1916, states 
that “there are no classes in Ontario for chil- 
dren suffering from speech defects, but there 
are a number of children to whum such classes 
would be a boon.” Under the caption “Lip- 
Reading Classes” she states: “It would be 
scarcely possible to make too strong a plea for 
the deaf. The province has provided a fine 
residential school for the deaf, which is doing 
special work for those who need a residential 
school; but there are hundreds of deaf chil- 
dren in the province who should be taught in 
the public schools and who remain backward, 
unintelligent, and unhappy, because we neglect 
the simple and comparatively easy means of 
helping them and giving them the power of 
communication by teaching them lip-reading.” 


In The Laryngoscope for September, Dr. 
Lester Mead Hubby presents an interesting 
contribution, entitled “Some Notes on the Ex- 
perimental Treatment of Three Congenitally 
Deaf Children with Sonorous Vibrations.” 
Two were girls, aged 14 and 12 respectively, 
and the third was a boy aged 10. John Dutton 
Wright presents some interesting editorial com- 
ments on the effort to re-educate the hearing 
of these three children. in which he codperated 
with Dr. Hubby in making the exhaustive tests. 


The Teacher of the Deaf editorially states: 
“We regret that the article Visual Reading, 
which appeared in our last issue, was unsigned. 
It was written by Mr. W. C. Roe, B. A., to 
whom we apologize. for the omission.” As 
we reproduced Mr. Roe’s article on pages 430- 
434 of the October Vouta Review, we are glad 
to record that it was written by so practical a 
teacher of deaf children. 


APPLIED GENERAL PHONETICS" 


The appearance of the second section of 
“Applied General Phonetics for Missionaries 
and Students of Languages” is necessarily de- 
layed by the arrival of certain symbols too late 
for use in this number. 


= 
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How to Add Ten Years to Your Life 


The Smile 
By S. S. CURRY, Ph. D., Litt. D. 
Practical every-day suggestions on the relation 
of expression to life. They show you how to 
keep well by taking a few simple exercises on 
going to bed at night and rising in the morn- 
ing, and how life may be prolonged and its 
satisfactions doubled. 
$1.00 each, postpaid, or both books for $1.50 
They are published under the auspices of the Alumni 
Endowment Committee of the School of Expression. 
Send for circulars of Dr. Curry's ten other volumes, text-books, etc. 


Address: Book Department, School of Expression 
308 PIERCE BUILDING COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON 


THE ART WORLD 


A Magazine Devoted to the Higher Ideals 


The first two volumes—covered by one 
year’s subscription at $3.50—will contain 
all the knowledge needed by any art stu- 
dent or amateur to acquire a clear, sound, 
and elevating theory of art. 


THE ART WORLD 
10 East 43d Street New York, N. Y. 


The Only Grand Prize 
(Highest Award) given to 
Dictionaries atthe 
Panama-Pacific Exposi- 

tion was granted fo 


WEBSTERS 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


For Superiority of Educational Merit. 
This new creation answers with final author- 
ity all kinds of puzzling questions such as 
‘*How is Przemysl pronounced ?’? ‘‘Where is 
Flanders? ’’ ‘What is a continuous voyage??? 
‘*What isa howitzer? ’’ ‘‘What is white coal?’ 
and thousands of others. 
More than 400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 30,000 Geographi- 
cal Subjects. 12,000 Biographical Entries. 6000 Illustra- 
. _ tions. 2700 Pages. The only 
dictionary with the divided 
stroke of genius. 
REGULAR and INDIA- 
PAPER EDITIONS. 
Write for specimen pages, 
illustrations. ete. Free, aset 
of Pocket Mapsif you name 
| this paper. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 


Sorinefield. Mass. 


A Monumental Work Just Completed 


ROMA 


Ancient, Subterranean, and Modern 
Rome in Word and Picture 


By REV. DR. ALBERT KUHN, O.S.B. 
Preface by CARDINAL GIBBONS 


744 illustrations in the text. 48 full-page inserts on 
tinted paper. 3 plans of Rome in colors. Complete 
aes of the City of Rome. Complete alphabetical 
index. 

Large quarto, 8% x 12 inches, in presentation box 
Best cloth, goldedges - - - - net, $10.00 
Red Morocco, gold edges ae - net, 16.00 


No One Can Form Any Idea of this Magnificent 
Work Without Seeing it. The Literary Digest says: 


‘The rich treat which the scholar and the intelli- 
gent student may expect from a competent writer 
and editor in treating the world history of what still 
continues to be, in so many respects—in art, litera- 
ture, and religion—the central city of the world. The 
literary part of the work has been well done by the 
learned Benedictine father, Dr. Kuhn, to whom the 
literary and religious world should acknowledge a 
debt of gratitude. Nor can we forget to recognize 
the enterprise of the publishers who opened to the 
American world so faithfuland fascinating a vision 
of Rome, ancient and modern.”’ 


BENZIGER BROTHERS 


Dept. A-20 
New York - - - - 36-38 Barclay Street 
Cincinnati - - ee 343 Main Street 


Chicago . 214-216 West Mofiroe Street 


A Misceccany or Lireraturg& AND Works oF REFERENCE IN ALL LANGUAGES 


Dear Mr. Pierce: I like your phonic texts very much. They combine extreme accuracy with extreme perspicuity. 

Charles H. Grandgent (Professor of Romance Languages in Harvard University). 
Volumes (in Prercre’s Liprary) by Robert Morris Pierce, lecturer on phonetics in Columbia University, 1913-14: 
Chart of the Universal Alfagam, postpaid 37c. Chart of the Organs of Speech, 37c. Dictionary of Aviation, 287 pages, paper 
$1.00, cloth $1.50. The Raven, by Poe, phonic (world-romic) text, paper 49c. La Maison que Pierre a batie, texte phonique, 
13c. The House that Jack Built, phonic text, 13c. Old Mother Hubbard, phonic text, 13c. The Gospel According to Mark, 
chapter 1, phonic text, 13c. Other books: (by Pierce) Problems of Number and Measure, paper 25c. (Pierce, Hempl) 
Wilhelm Tell, by Schiller, act 1, ideophonic (four-fold) text for acquirirg German, 265 p., paper 3lc, cloth 60c. (Pierce, 
Passy, Hemp) French-English and English-French Dictionary, 1312 p., cloth, $3.30. (Pierce) Dictionary of Hard Words, 645 D. 
cloth $1.30. Catalog postfree. LANGUAGES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 143 West 47th Street, New York City: 
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The American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to, the Deaf | 


Is a Philanthropic Society, incorporated in 1890 in full conformity to legal requirements. 


President, Epmunp Lyon, Rochester, N. Y. 
First Vice-President, Davin G. Farrcuiip, Washington, D. C. 
Second Vice-President, E. McKay Goonwrn, M. A., Morganton, N. C. 

Official Secretary, Z. F. Westervert, LL. D., 945 N. St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
General Secretary, Harris Taytor, LL. D., 904 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
Treasurer, FrevertcK E1cHELBEeRcER, Washington Loan and Trust Co., Washington, D. C. 
Business Office: The Volta Bureau, 35th St. and Volta Place, Washington, D. C. 
Superintendent, The Volta Bureau, Frep De LanNop. 


Directors. 
(TERMS EXPIRE 1917.) 
Sarau Funter, E. McKay Goopwin, E. A. Gruver, E: G. Hurp, Z. F. Wesrenvent. 
(TERMS EXPIRE 1918.) 
Harris TAytor, A. L. E. Crourter, Gu.pert H. Grosvenor, Joun D. Waicnt, 
Mary McCowen. 
(TERMS EXPIRE I9I19.) 
Davin G. Farrcup, Ricuarp JoHNson, Epmunp Lyon, Carowmne A. YALE, 
T. C. Forrester. 


The object of the Association as defined in its: certificate of incorporation is: 

“To atip SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN THEIR EFFORTS TO TEACH SPEECH AND SPEECH-READING.” 

In addition to its special work in promoting the teaching of speech to the deaf, the 
Association now carries on the work of the Volta Bureau in Washington, D. C., an institution 
dealing more generally with the education of the deaf. 

The Association welcomes to its membership all persons who desire to promote the 
teaching of speech and speech-reading. Membership dues, $2.00 a year, with no entrance 
fee. Life membership, $50.00. Persons desiring to become members should apply to the 
Superintendent, Volta Bureau, 35th Street and Volta Place, Washington, D. C., inclosing 
their membership fee. Tue Vota Review is sent to all members. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


For the Increase and Diffusion of Knowledge Relating to the Deaf 


The Volta Bureau was founded and endowed by Alexander Graham Bell in 1887. It 
was the outgrowth of extensive researches he engaged in during the years 1878-1883, to 
determine the causes of deafness and to what extent the human race is susceptible of 
variation by selection. The Bureau derives its name and its endowment from the fact that 
the Volta Prize, created by Napoleon, was conferred by France upon Doctor Bell for the 
invention of the speaking telephone. The 50,000 francs received was invested in laboratory 
equipment and experiments that resulted in the invention of the phonograph-graphophone, 
and from the amount received for his share he set aside the sum of $100,000 as an endowment 
fund “for the increase and diffusion of knowledge relating to the deaf.” The Volta Bureau 
was the property of its trustee, Alexander Melville Bell, and his successor, Charles J. Bell, 
from June 27, 1 % until 1909, when, at the suggestion of its founder, it was presented with 
other property to The American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 
In furtherance of its primary. purpose, the Volta Bureau has printed, or reprinted, and 
freely distributed, in the form of leaflets, pamphlets, or books, several hundred thousand 
contributions to knowledge in the hope that perusal would serve to broaden views concerning 
the deaf. It has published a few books that it sells at cost or less. It maintains a fireproof 
reference library, and is endeavoring to include in its unique collection of literature relating 
to the deaf a copy of every book, periodical, pamphlet, and leaflet relating to any phase of 
deafness and pa ished in any part of the worid during any period. It sends to parents of 
deaf children literature on the teaching of speech in the home prior to school age, and sends 
to the adult hard of hearing literature on the subject of lip-reading. 
The Volta Bureau publishes Tue Vora Review, a magazine of cheer and optimism, 
presenting subjects of interest to live and wholesome men and women working to promote 
the interests of the deaf and the hard of hearing and for the betterment of humanity. 
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THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 


ONE MOUNT MORRIS PARK, WEST, NEW YORK CITY 


For more than years this 
for pupils handicapped by deafness a beautiful home arid J 
the most expert educational treatment. The organization “J 
of the school and its entire atmosphere is that of an ideal 
home. Speech is the only means of communication: The 
pupils and the grown-up members of the family speak to 
each other always, whether in the class-room or at the “7 
table or at play. They lead a perfectly normal life under © 4 
exactly the conditions that would have surrounded them 
if their hearing had been unimpaired. There is nothing 
ae ° of the institutional character about this little group; of 
grown-ups Sha children and young people—all happy and all busily era's in 
preparing for contented and useful lives. 
The Founder and present Principal of the School has published a little hand- © 
book, entitled ‘‘ What the Mother of a Deaf Child Ought to Know,’’ telling parents _ 
how to utilize at home the of a deaf child’s life 


UTTER 

Permanently Stop Try." Lip-Reading. It will do all 
that trained teachers assert; will enable 

and you to read the lips of the members of 

your ,0f friends whose conver- 

Easy Spccth Taught sation and may enable you 

“bythe to understand sermons and. lectures. 


Its value increases with practise. Self- 


REED TRUE NATURAL METHOD instruction is possible, but instruetion 
by a trained teacher is better... 


‘For the very slightly deaf, the totally deaf, 
and all the hard hneaging rim between, li 


ONLY SYSTEM THAT GIVES 


Endorsed by the late Alexander Melville Bell cTrectivencss of fipreading great. 
and other eminent authorities itmay ev result thee 
earing”’ 
FREE TRIAL WEEK’S INSTRUCTION GIVEN 
Literature will be sent, with the 
Write today for Catalog, Testimonials, and address of the nearest trained teacher 
Full Information of lip-reading, by the 
The REED SCHOOL VotTA Bureau 
Founded and endowed by Alexander Graham Beil, 
Mrs. FRANK A; REED, Principal tiffusion of knowledge re- 
371 Hubbard Ave. : : Detroit, Mich. | 1601 35th St. N. W., Washington, D.C. 
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“PRESS OP JUDD @ DETWEILER, INC. WASHINGTON, D. c. 
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